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SE 
From the National A. S. Standard. 
Lysander Spooner on the Constitution. 





‘*DomesTiC SLAVERY IS THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT FEATURE IN THE ARISTOCRATIC COUNTE- 
NANCE OF THE PROPOSED ConsTITUTION.’’— 
Gouverneur Morris in the Convention of 1787. 
Madison Papers. 


Leaving the question whether Law, pro- 

rly speaking, can establish Slavery, Mr. 

pooner next attempts to show that it has 
never actuaily been established by law in 
this country. For this purpose he examines 
the written Constitutions of the several States 
of the Union. 


In making this examination, (he says, p. 
15,) I shall not insist upon the —— of 
the preceding chapter, that there can be no 
law contrary to natural right ; but shall admit, 
for the sake of the argument, that there may 
be such laws. I shall only claim that in the 
interpretation of all statutes and constitutions, 
the ordinary legal rules of interpretation be 
observed. ‘The most important of these rules, 
and the one to which it will be necessary 
constantly to refer, is the one thatall language 
must be construed * strictly ’’ in favor of na- 
tural right. ‘he rule is laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in these 
words, to wit; ‘* Where rights are infringed, 
where fundamental principles are overthrown, 
where the general system of the law is de- 
parted from, the legislative intention must be 
expressed with irresistible clearness, to induce 
a court of justice to suppose a design to ef- 
fect such objects.—2 Cranch 390.” 

The following ure the clauses in the Unit- 
ed States Constitution universally supposed 
to refer to and recognize Slavery : 

Art. I. Sec. 2. Representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States, which may be included with- 
in this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by add- 
ing to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service fora term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, ‘hree- 

Jifths of all other persons. 

Art. I. Sec. 8. Congress shall have pow- 
ea * * # to P insurrecti 

Art. IV. Sec. 2. No person, held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law ot regulation therein, be 

ischarged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. 

Art. IV. Sec. app See . 

to every State in this Uniona Re- 
ecbliesn fore of 3 and shall pro~ 
tect each of them against invasion : and, on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Ex- 
ecutive, (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened,) against domestic vivlence. 

The first of these clauses, relating to rep- 
resentation, gives to ten inhabitants of Caro- 
lina equal weight in the Government with 
forty inhabitants of Massachusetts, provided 
they are rich enough to hold fifty slaves— 
and accordi confers on a slaveholding 
community additional political power for ev- 
ery slave held among them, thus tempting 
them to continue to uphold the system. 

Its result has been, in the language of 
John Quincy Adams, “to make the preser- 
vation, propagation, and perpetuation of Sla- 
very the vital and animating spirit of the Na- 
tional Government ;’’ and again, to enable 
“a knot of slaveholders to give the law and 
prescribe the policy of thecountry.” So that 
‘since 1830 Slavery, eterna a and 
slave-trading, have formed the whole founda- 
tion of the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment®’ ‘The second and the last articles re- 
lating to insurrection and domestic violence, 
perfectly innocent in themselves—yet being 
made with the fact directly in view that Sla- 
very exists among us, do deliberately pledge 
the whole national force against the unhap- 
py slave if he imitate our fathers and resist 
oppression, thas making us partners in the 
quilt of sustaining Slavery. e third 1s a 
promise, on of the whole North, to 
return fugitive slaves to their masters ; a deed 
which God’s law expressly condemns, and 
which every noble feeling of our nature re- 
pudiates with loathing and contempt. 

Mr. Spooner’s argument may be briefly 
stated thus: 

1st. The people never intended to recog- 


nize or — Slavery in the National 
Ccnstitution. 


2d. If such was their intention, it was 
never effected; for that am legally 
interpreted, contains no recognition or guar- 
anty of the Institution. 

i. Such recognition, if it exists, is void, 
and wholly inoperative, since there is no /eya/ 
Slavery in any of the States to which it can 
refer. 

In our review we shall follow the order 
thus briefly sketched, rather than the one 
adopted by Mr. Spooner, as it will enable us 
to say all we wish in a smaller space. 

And first, the intentions of the people. It 
is very convenient for Mr. Spooner to make 
light of the meaning which the peopleattach- 

to the Constitation in 1789, and since, as 
of no practical value; though he is ready to 
allow that the intentions of the adopters of 
the Constitution when legally shown from 
the Instrument itself, taken as a whole, are 
binding and conclusive. It is a point we 
can afford to spare, this of the meaning affix- 
ed to the Instrument by the le them- 
selves. We are perfectly willing at any 
time to waive it and discuss the strict legal 
effect of the written Instrument without aid 
from collateral hi or nati cireum- 
stances. But it is idle in an argument of 
this kind to keep out of sight a view which 
common sense, the nature of the case, and 
the maxims of law, demand shall make a part 
of it. We shall, therefore, devote a brief 
space to the point. ; 

It will be remembered = Mr. Spooner is 
now professing to argue a law question, as 
such, on strictly legal principles, referring to 
legal authorities and rules as tests of the cor- 
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ject is to show, not that the Court ought to 
lay down any new rules, but that they should 
carry out those already established, and ac- 
cording to these, he thinks that Court is 
bound to declare Slavery illegal even within 
the several States. 

Bearing this in mind let us see what these 
tules are, for, of course, the question is not 
to be decided by looking alone at that one 
rule of the Court, which Mr. Spooner has 
quoted, and made the corner-stone of his ar- 

umént. To judge fairly it is necessary to 
ook over the whole ground. Let us, then, 
open the records of the Supreme Court.— 

ye shall find that following the example of 
all other Courts, the dictates of good sense, 
and of all the authorities, it has uniformly al- 
lowed the greatest war to the contempora- 
neous interpretation of the Constitution, to 
the understanding of the nation when it has 
been universal : according to the oft-repeated 
maxim of Lord Coke, * Contemporanea expo- 
sitio est optima et forlissima in lege.’ (Co- 
temy ous exposition is of great weight 
and authority in the law.) ‘The reason of 
this rule is very evident. Where the words 
of a statute are plain and clear, and admit of 
but one meaning, there is, of course, no room 
for interpretation ; they speak for themselves. 
Where they will equally well admit of two 
meanings, our object must be to ascertain 
which of these the makers infended they 
should bear. This is to be discovered by 
considering the context—the design of the 
law-—the situation of the country at 
the time, its institutions and circumstan- 
ces. 1 Black’s 59, 60. If we can dis- 
cover which of the two constructions was 
supposed to be the true one at the time, 
and which has been used and __ prac- 
tised upon from the very making of the law, 
this will go far to show which the makers 
intended should be affixed to it. Contempo- 
raneous practice is one of the most convinc- 
ing commentaries on the language of statutes. 
No doubt as Marshall, quoted by Spooner, 
says, we are to discover the intentions of the 
lawmaker from the words he uses; but words, 
when doubtful and ambiguous, are to be in- 
terpreted by the context, by the object sought, 
and by contemporaneous usage. ‘The reader 
may consult on this point Story Comm. vol. 
1, c. v. Blackstone—Rutherforth—D warris 
C.J. Tindal 5. Scott, 1037. Justice Cole- 
ridge 6 A. & E. 7. Cokes Inst. 2. 11. 

No work is oftener quoted by the Supreme 
Court than the * Federalist,’ as showing the 
serse in which the Constitution was adopt- 
ed; in the words of Chief Justice Marshall: 


“Great weight has always been attached, 

to contemporane- 
opinion of Fed- 
eraljst has always been considered as of great 
authority. &c., Ke. A contemporaneous ex- 
position certainly of not less authority than 
that just cited is the Judiciary Act.” In 
Wheaton 1, 304, the Court alludes at length 
to the “weight of extemporaneous exposi- 
tion by all parties, the acquiescence of State 
Courts,” &e. 

9. Wheaton, 1. Chief Justice Marshall 
says, speaking of one of the powers of Con- 
gress: 

“Tf, as our whole course of legislation on 
this subject shows, the power of Congress 
has been universally understood in America 
to comprehend navigation, it is a very per- 
suasive, if not conclusive argument to prove 
that the construction is correct.” 

* Contemporary practice is to be consult- 
ed,” says atherforth, a Scottish writer, al- 
ways quoted with deference on this subject, 
“that which prevailed among the people 
when the Jaw was made and immediately af- 
ter it—the one as showing why it was made 
—the other how it was understood by those 
wno had the best means of knowing its mean- 
ing.” 

‘To the same effect he is quoted and approv- 
ed by Story Comm. 1, p. 385. 

In the construction of statutes and local 
laws it is necessary to refer to the history 
and situation of the country to ascertain the 
reason as well as the meaning of their pro- 
visions, to enable the Court to apply the dif- 
ferent rules for construing them. 1 JWhea- 
ton, 115. 

“In doubtful cases usage may be safely re- 
curred to, to ascertain the meaning of the 
Legislature.” —2 Overton, 118. 

As the old legal maxim tells us: “ Opti- 
mus legum interpres consuctudo.”” (Usage is 
the best interpreter of laws.) 

“The meaning of things spoken and writ- 
ten must be as hath been constantly used.” 
—Vaugh, 169. 

“* Great regard ought, in construing a stat- 
ute, to be paid to the construction which the 
sages of the law, who lived about the time 
or soon after it was made, put upon it, be- 
cause they were best able to judge of the in- 
tention of the makers.—Cvke, cited by Dwar- 
ris, 2. 693. 

“In construing a statute the Court will 
look to the public history of the times—will 

ther the intention from the language—if 
that is ambiguous, from other laws on the 
same subject, and if necessary refer to the 
history of the period.”.—Supreme Court U. 
S.—3 Howard, 21. 

Again, we are told by the Federalist, and 
the doctrine is confirmed by Judge Story, 1 
Comm. 453, that: 

* Precise legal maxims are inapplicable to 
a Constitution of Government. In relation 
to such a subject the natural and obvious 
sense of its provisions apart from technical 
rules, is the true criterion of its construc- 
tion.” 

The same rule is laid down by C. J. 
Tilghman in 3, Sergeant & Raule 69. We 
all , ne very well that the Constitution isa 
peculiar instrament—neither wholly a stat- 
ute nor wholly a contract, but partaking of 
the nature of both. ‘The rules applicable 
then to contracts, as distinct from laws, have 
a place here ; and the first of those named by 
Blackstone is ‘ Verba intentioni debent in- 
serviri.” (Words must effect the intention 
of the parties."”) 

Next in importance comes Paley's rule— 
« Promises are to be performed in that sense 








use of the rules usually adopted. His ob- 





in which the promiser apprehended at the | 


time that the promisee received it.” For 
which see Chitty on Contracts. 

Judge Story, Comm. 2. 528, speaking of 
a protective tariff, points to this rule: 

“Tf the Constitution was ratified under the 
belief, sedulously propagated on all sides, 
that such protection was afforded, would it 
not now he a fraud upon the whole people to 
give a different construction to its powers.” 

The reasonableness of this is so self-evi- 
dent, that it seems unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it. 

We submit, of course, to the rule which 
Marshall lays down, and which Mr Spooner 
makes the corner-stone of his book, thit of 
two meanings one honest and the other wick- 
ed, the Court will, if possible, adopt the for- 
mer. But the point to which we draw at- 
tention is, that if the other parts of the law, 
its object and its contemporaneous construc- 
tion afford irresistible evidence that the Leg- 
islature intended to make a wicked law, the 
Courts acknowledge it to be their duty to 
yield. In other words, cotemporaneous ex- 
positions and uninterrupted acquiescence are 
one of the means the Court has always used 
to arrive at that irresistible clearness and cer- 
tainty on which Mr. Spooner depends so 
much. Judge Story, Comm. 516, speaking 
of the disputed power of protection to manus 
factures, says : 

“The terms of the Constitution are suffi- 
cient to embrace the power; all nations have 
used it; the exercise of it was one of the 
grounds on which the establishment of the. 
Constitution was urged and vindicated.— 
The argument in its favor would seem then 
absolutely irresistible in this aspect.” 

In 1 Cranch 299, the Supreme Court, in 
reply to objections, say : 

“Practice and acquiescence for a period of 
years, commencing with the organization of 
the Judiciary, afford an irresistible answer 
and fix the construction. The Court will 
neither shake nor control it.” 

With such maxims universally acknow- 
ledged, it is evident that the understanding 
of the nation at the time, uniform practice 
since, and uninterrupted acquiescence by all 
parties, form one of the most obvious meth- 
ods of finding the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, and one which all courts admit and re- 
spect. 

Mr Spooner himself tells us that: 

“To suppose that the nation at large did 


—— a easaiinnsmaheeeae 


not look upon the Constitution as destined to 


destroy Slavery, whenever its principles 


should be carried into full effect, is obv 
ly to suppose an intellectual i ibility ; 
the instrament was - and the 
had common sense ; and those two facts can- 
not stand together consistently with the idea 
that there was any general, or even any con- 
siderable misunderstanding of its meaning. 
—p. 126. 

If, then, there could be no general misun- 
derstanding of the meaning, what was fhe 
understanding ? If we can get that, we shall, 
according to Mr. Spooner, have the right un- 
derstanding of the Instrument. 

At the same time he tells us that : 

“The idea is preposterous that the majo- 
rity of the people of all the States either in- 
tended to establish, or cou/d have been induced 
to establish, any other than a free one for the 
nation. Or that they believed or understood 
that they were establishing any buta free 
one.”—p. 128. 

We confess this last statement made us 
pause. ‘T’o argue that Slavery was not toler- 
ated by the Constitution has been aptly com- 
pared by Edmund Quincey as “arguing the 
nose off of one’s face,”’ an illustration which 
the sentiments of Gouverneur Morris, taken 
for our motto, sanctions and might almost 
suggest. But it needs a much bolder man 
to maintain that the American people did not 
believe that Slavery was alluded to in the so- 
called pro-slavery clauses! We hardly 
know of a more daring flight of genius in the 
whole range of modern fiction than this.— 
Archbishop Whately once framed an argu- 
ment, in jest, to prove that Napoleon never 
existed. ‘The attempt of Mr. Spooner here 
seems a counterpart to that, but then he is in 
earnest. 

Threughout his book Mr. Spooner expends 
a great deal of very excellent indignation up- 
on those who refer to the Madison Papers 
and the Convention which met at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, to ascertain the meaning of the 
people. He tells us very truly that those 
men were employed merely to draft the Con- 
stitution. Their office was that of clerks.— 
Still their opinions are of value. But he 
mistakes the point. The Conventions re- 
ferred to are those which met in the several 
States, and, in the name of the peuple, adopt- 
ed the Instrument. ‘Theirs were the hands 
which ratified, and theirs the voices which 
meanwhile explained the sense in which they 
ratified and adopted the paper, Their opin- 
ions, therefore, are fair and legitimate evi- 
dence of the sense in which the Constitution 
was accepted. Very good evidence exists of 
the views they took on all the main points, 
and when they were all agreed, as they were 
on the slave clauses, it is idle to say of a 
contract, like the Constitution, that the views 
of those that made it, are to be thrown en- 
tirely out of notice. 

But we can throw these debates and the 
Federalist also aside, and yet furnish Mr. 
Spooner with abundant, aye, and legal evi- 
dence what was the meaning attached to the 
chief pro-slavery clause in the Constitution 
by the people themselves; we mean that re- 
lating to the three-fifth slave basis; and whe- 
ther he thinks it an “ intellectual impossibili- 
ty” or not, he will find that the meaning 
thas affixed to it was the same it has borne 
ever since, and everywhere, except in his 

es. 

his clause, the reader wil] hereafter see, 
Mr. Spooner maintains has no relation or re- 
ference to the slaves. 
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ed. In 1792, elections were held through- 
out the Union, for members of Congress. 
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ner, why were ~ kept carefully separate 
im that census? Why, in 1792, were the 
State numbers settled on the basis of reckon- 
ing only three-fifths of the slaves? The 

orth he represents as ready to spurn any 
allusion to Slavery, and the South surel 
would not willingly be shorn of her strength 
unless it were so ** nominated in the bond.” 
{f neither party wished it, how was such an 
interpretation foisted upon the text? Again, 
why did each voter go to the pulls and elect 
his candidate on that basis? Every one is 

sumed to know the law: and hence, while 
fistery tells us that every intelligent man 
did actually know how the Representatives 
were apportioned, the law presumes and 
holds every voter bound to know the same 
fact also, whether he did or not. In so far, 
then, as this clause is concerned, we have 
brought home to Congress, and to every voter 
in 1792—only four years after the Constitu- 
tion was adupted—fall and unequivocal know- 
ledge that they understood it as we ourselves 
and the nation do now. Let, then, Mr. 
Spooner explain this intellectual impossibili- 
ty, “for the Instrument was plain, and the 
people had common sense, and those two 
facts cannot stand together consistently with 
the idea that there was any general or even 
any considerable misunderstanding of its 
meaning!” 

If human ingeruity had been tasked to 
imagine a practicable method of proving, af- 
ter the lapse of half a century, how any pub- 
lic document was understood by the nation at 
large, it could not have devised one more 
complete and perfect than this. 

The same may be said of the fugitive slave 
clause. We know that from 1791, down- 
ward, cases were frequently occurring under 
it, in various parts of the country ; yet no one 
ever denied till now, that the clause was 
meant to apply to such cases. Even the 
stout, old Vermont Judge, who asked, in 
1807, for a bill of sale from God Almighty 
before he would consider the proof * suffi- 
cient,” could not deny the meaning of the 
bond. Here, again, is one of those * intel- 
lectual impossibilities,” of which Mr. Spoon- 
er’s view is fruitful. 

The reader will excuse us for detaining 
him by an attempt to show that the pro-sla- 
very clauses above quoted, were understood 
as pro-slavery by the people. It is as much 
waste of time as to heap up .proof that the 
sun shines, or that water wil] run down hill. 

We very readily agree that there was a 
prevailing opinion—which time has shown to 
vave be. i, a mistaken one—that the abolition 
of the Slave Trade would ultimately put an 
end to Slavery. ‘There is no evidence of any 
}general expectation that the Constitution 
would have any influence otherwise in pro- 
ducing such a result. But if such had been 
the general idea, how far, in the meantime, 
they thonght it right to tolerate it, is quite 
another question. Pennsylvania, in her no- 
ble statute, of 1780, proposed and achieved 
an ultimate emancipation, but she ope gee 
to the master, meanwhile, the right of pro- 
perty in the slaves he then had. Gradual- 
ism was the creed of that day. No one ever 
dreamed of meddling with the master's 
hold over the slaves then living. Even Jay 
defended compensation. If we place our- 
selves in their position, there is nothing that 
need ee us in the thirteen States, (elev- 
en of which still held slaves,) agreeing to 
base their representative system on Slavery, 
to aid each other against a slave insurrection, 
and return fugitives. They expected, per- 
haps they wished, still, that Slavery would 
cease, but thought these measures not wrong 
in the meantime, and no hindrance to its 
ceasing. ‘Time has shown they were mis- 
taken. But that mistake does not free their 
children from the agreements made under it, 
foolish and wicked, as time has shown them 
to be, and none the less so because the ma- 
kers -~ have thought them harmless and 
right. Fire will consume, spite of foolish 
men’s thinking that they may handle hot 
coals and not be burnt. The only way their 
sons can free themselves is to disown their 
fathers’ act, the Constitution itself. ‘The on- 
ly path to such release is over the Constitu- 
tion, trampling it under foot; not under it, 
trying to evade its fair meaning. 

The reader will observe that we have all 
along looked at the Constitution in the light 
of a statute or simple contract, and applied 
the technical rules usual in such cases. This 
has been done because we are willing to meet 
Mr. Spooner on his own ground, and think 
that even there, his argument has no solid 
footing. But in strict truth, the Constitution 
ought not so to be viewed. Its character is 
peculiar. It is not so much a statute as a 
great national event, and is to be interpreted 
not by technical rules, but by liberal refe- 
rence to the history of the times, the circum- 
stances which produced it, and the national 
objects it has in view. It was meant for the 
hands of the statesman, not for the quibbling 
distinctions of the mere lawyer. As such it 
has always been approached. If here we 
omit this view, it is not because we do not 
sincerely entertain it, bat solely in order to 
follow our author, and taking his own prin- 
ciples for granted, to show him that the re- 
sult is just as much in our favor as it would 
be on every other possible basis. 


W. P. 


(To Re CONTINUED.) 


From the Pennsyleania Freeman. 
Paivapetruta, 16th Feb. 1847. 
Dear Farenp:— 

At the South the comparison is frequently 
made of the relative virtoe of the Southern 
and Northern sections of the Union—of course 
the preponderance is always in favor of the 
South. J entertain the old fashioned notion 
that some good and some evil are to be found 
every where; and reluctantly believe that the 
South has its fall share of the latter. Many 





arguments in proof have been adduced to 
show that the slaveholding communities have 


positive goud there is no positive evil. My 
convictions ate otherwise. **Do you ever 


press?’ I have been often asked, and I con- 
fess | have been misled by this strong appeal. 
That crime is committed every where, it 
would be folly to deny, and that the South 
has its full share, you must suppose my pub- 
lie position has given me abundant opportu- 
nity to see humanity in its most humiliating 
forms. 

ofr “pt gow resulting from a newspaper ex- 
posure of every fault, | could never satisfy 
myself. But whenever a gross violation of 
virtue and justice occurs, however exalted the 
offender may be, let the indignant scourge of 
the pores inflict its punishment. Policy 
should not deter, and fear is the meanest ex- 
cuse that a moralist can offer. 
will assent to this. 

The Press South discriminates, and I fear 
ofien errs on the wrong side. Occurrences 
frequently take place that for blackness of 
crime would compare with any a Northern 

per-chronicles. Yetthe Press South is si- 
ent, b * policy’ d ds it. The heart 
of the good is often appalled at the commis- 
sion of ‘peculiar’ crimes, yet dares not utter 
its indignant rebuke or detestation. 

The recent atrocious murder in Charleston 
of the poor slave by her mistress, was noticed 
by but one of the Charleston papers, and that 
as modestly as could be expressed. Why? 
It was impolitic. In the South I was born 
and ’pent my life so far,and know the secret 
reasons. 

T happened some two years or so ago, to 
have been in this same goodly city, and saw 
a poor emaciated, half naked and half starv- 
ed woman, who had fled from her brutal mas- 
ter—was found in the public street with three 
iron horns two feet long riveted around her 
neck, and so gross was the outrage that her 
master was indicted for his cruelty, but as 
the affair became stale, and no one felt per- 
sonally interested, the prosecution was aban- 
doned and this master went unwhipt. No 
note, comment or censure was made or ex- 
pressed by the Press. Why? Because it 
was impolitic, and the offender was one of 
the elite of the city. 

I remember a very pions man—a neighb 


Tam sure you 
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street, which leads me to think Tam not re- 
garded asa very dangerous prisoner, or one 
very likely to break jail. Sofaras any phys- 
ical obstacles are coneerned, | might have 
been in New-York or Boston by this time, 
for aught I know, for if I were once to walk 
out, nobody need know which way I take, or 

what has become of me.” 

We presume, from this letter, that the spir- 
its of the prisoner are by no means affected 
by his being retained in “durance vile.”— 
Nor do we suppose that his jailor would b 
any means give himself up to despair, as jai- 
lors in such cases sometimes do, should his 
prisoner escape. Indeed, we have no doubt 
that he is exceedingly chagrined that his 
charge will not run away. Ovr friend, we 
suppose, 2s he says nothing to the contrary, 
is in comfortable quarters, and probably. will 
not be obliged—as a prisoner in the Nan- 
tucket jail was once forced to do,—to inform 
the authorities that if they do not keep the 
sheep out he cannot stay. Mr. Burleigh, in 
his letter to the Freeman, says that the con- 
stable was unwilling to serve the first writ, 
and the jailor no less reluctant to receive him. 
He proposed to the former to go alone to the 
prison with the commitment, but that fune- 
tionary declined the offer beeause of the man- 
ifest impropriety of a man’s taking himself 




















to oa 

e confess that onr sympathies are not 
very greatly excited for the 
ities of Chester County. Mr. Burleigh, we 
annoyance of committing him under an ab- 
surd law, which is only brought to light to 
throw obstacles in the way of the Anti-Sla- 
very cause. 


or watched only in the hope of seeing him 


—. S. Standard. 


Slave Prison---Flogging, 





of mine—and a deacon too, whose slave fled 











from his cruelty, and was pursned by him 
with hounds and overtaken in the woods,— 
This Christian teacher tied the fugitive to a 
tree and scourged him until he was a mass of 
lacerated flesh. and after sating his fury, drove 
him to his shambles like a brute. ‘The mas- 
ter’s horse became frightened, threw his ri- 
der, and dragging him by the stirrup, broke 
his thigh and . causing a compound frac- 
ture. He cried for help but none was nigh, 
save this poor slave, who true to the precept 
** render good for evil,”’ bore the wretch upon 
his bleeding back for two miles to bis home 
and ministered to him as a friend. ‘The Press 
announced the sad accident, but not one word 
of the * peculiar’ circumstances, though they 
were well known. 

In the same neighborhood two slaves had 
been convicted of an assault with intent to 
kill the master of one of them. Not one tit- 
tle of proof was made against one of them, 
except that he owned the gun and loaned it 
to the other, and for the sole purpose of kill- 


hint of any other use it might be put to. 1 


found guilty and condemned to death. A 
mutual acquaintance of yours and mine ap- 
plied for a writ of prohibition, on the ground 
that there was no proof, and the writ was 


trying into execution the sentence so far as 
the owner of the gun was concerned. It 


would have obeyed it, as in duty bound, 
but the Clerk of the Court, in his indepen- 
dence of law, tore up the mandate in his face, 
and the Sheriff, screening himself under the 
want of authority in hand, and being a very 
timid man, actually carried the sentence into 
execution, and the man wis hung. It was 
highly “impolitic” the man should esca 
death. Yet not one word of this found its 
way into the paper, though the whole county 
knew it—worse than all, the whole county 
applauded the spirit of the Clerk. I need 
not tell you he was not even called to an- 
swer. 

I could array before you numberless cases 
of such revolting occurrences, but the heart 
grows sick at the retrospect, and I blush that 
men can be found in this day of light who 


ing deer and nothing more; without the least 


witnessed the trial, and know that this was 
the full extent of the proof, yet both were 


granted, restraining the Sheriff from car- 


was delivered into the Sheriff's hands, who 


Feb. 22, as follows: 


tread mill. 


way they grind their hominy. 
While I was examining this, ¢ 


lace, for which they pay one dollar. 


what he had been doing. 
how popular races are here. 


fence.” 





Senator from 
elected as a Liberty man, but has: riot 


close the fact that he was one. 


He has even shown himself 


he declines presenting the 
We are mortified, beyo 





Charles C. Burleigh in Prison Again. 


We mentioned in our last paper that Mr. 
Burleigh had been arrested, and in default of 
paying a fine, sentenced to six days’ impris- 
onment in the Chester County jail. The 
fine, however, was paid by his friends, and 
he was released in the course of an hour or 
two after he arrived atthe jail. Ina letter in 
last week’s Freeman, in which he gives a 
minute detail of all the particulars attending 
his arrest and trial, he announces his inten- 
tion of returning on the following Sunday to 
Oxford to lecture, and as is usual with him 
on such occasions, to sell Anti-Slavery pab- 
lications. ‘The result of this visit—we pre- 
sume it to be—is given in a private letter to 
a friend in this city, from which we are per- 
mitted to make an extract. He says: 

“ My work for the last two weeks has been 
made much harder by my being taken into 
the Commonwealth's keeping, and thereby 
losing the best part of three » be from my 
regular course of labor, in being tried and 
sentenced, and then in taking a trip to pris- 
on, and after my release, getting back to my 
field of operations. I am now again in the 
Coanty's strong house, on the same charge 
as before. My crime, as you may perhaps 
be aware, is ‘doing good on the Eebbath 
days,’ by selling Anti-Slavery publications. 
| was committed on the 16th, and arrived 
here [West Chester Jail) yesterday morn- 
ing, sentenced to six days’ imprisonment, 
and have now passed nearly two of them.— 
For hours together I have been left here 





' but an unfastened door between me and the 


without wateh or ward over me, and nothing 


will live under a system that renders these 
foul deeds possible. < 
Yours truly, 8. 


t on the part 


tension of slav 
and Whigs of 


Cilley’s term has expired. 


ery) 


Slavery Standard : 


“ Not long since, Gov. Briggs, in com 

with a brother Excellency from New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, one or both, visited the 
Asylum for the Blind at Sovth Boston:— 
ere he was introduced to Laura Bridgman, 
the deaf, dumb and blind girl, into whose 
mind Dr. Howe has found a way tor know!+- 
edge, though it was ‘quite shut out’ at these 
three ent As soon as Laura under. 
stood that her visitor was the Governor, she 


know why he let them go to Mexico to kill 
geapts! Why he dida’t keep them at home ? 
And that means be not wanting, she wished 
to know ‘ why he couldn’t hide their clothes, 
so that they could'nt pack their trunks.’ The 
reply of his Excellency to these interrogations 
has not transpired, to my knowledge, but it 








is believed that he was satisfied witha. Soul, 
thus dwelling in outes darkness . 


ae) 


trust, will continue to subject them to the 


run—in the county jail of Chester County. 


instantly attacked him about the Mexican war- 
and the volunteers. Sie was very earnest to 


suted author- 


Valuable as his services are as 
a Saithful laborer in the field of reform, he 
could not preach more effectually, or to a Jar- 
ger audience, than while sitting nnwatched— 


A correspondent of the Lowell Courier 
writes from Charleston, 8. C., under date of 


‘Since I have been here I have visited 
what is called the work-house, but more pro- 
perly speaking, slave prison; here are deposi- 
ted for safe keeping those that are brought to 
market for sale; also those that have run 
away and are brought here to be punished— 
some are put to breaking stoné, others on the 
When I was in, there were three 
men and one woman on the wheel, and a dri- 
ver standing by with whip in hand; this 
wheel is attached to mill-stones, and in this 
Tn a room in 
the building is the whipping apparatus.— 

; was a 
boy brought in by his master to be whipt. 
It appears to be the custom here, when slaves 
are to be punished, to bring them to this 
The 

oy was stripped naked, his feet fastened to 
the floor, his hands placed in a rope overhead 
and then drawn straight by means of blocks, 
then a cap drawn over his head and face.— 
The boy I should think was not over 13 years 
of age. He was whipped very hard—the 
skin fying at every blow. After he was let 
down and had gone out, I asked his master 
He said he had 
run away the day before and gone to the ra- 
ces. I thought it rather severe, considering 
I was told 
that quite a number had been brought there 
that day to be punished for the same of- 


Tue Linerty Party Senaton.—We are 
rievously disappointed in Mr. Cilley the 
ew Hampshire. He was 


done one act in the Senate which would dis- 
Petitions re- 
specting slavery are almost daily rejected by 
the Senate, yet Mr. Cilley has not opened 
his mouth in defense of the right of petition. 
he to it.— 
Petitions for ths dissolovion. of the Uniom 
were sent to him from Salem, Ohio, whieh, 
instead of offering to the Senate, he returned! 
with a letter, in which he states that, as~ He: 
is not in favor of a dissolution of the Unioms. 
itions ! Fudge?! 
sboliiontat and! a 
y ana onist'and! wa 
oe ag Liberty man, Mr. Corwin, thes 
hig Senator from Ohio, has taker nobiles 
ground on the subject of the war and the’ ex-> 
—so have many Demoorates 
" House; but our Liberty 
Senator has searcely ventured to go farther™ 
than to recommend a withdrawal of our army? 
from Mexico, and that more on ground: of” 
expediency than of right. We are glad Mr:. 
Next winter lie. 
will be succeeded by John P. Hale. Ro,. 
we believe, will be a bold and active cham-~ 
pion of Freedom.—ZIndiana Freeman (Liber~ 


Lavea Bripeman ann tHe Massactty-s 
setrs VoLuntEeRs.—The following anecdote, 
is from the Boston correspondent of the Anti-~ 


yt 
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‘ee Resoleed, That, in the opinion of this | stitute it fut the former, and act under it as | 


Gia oo meeting, now is the time to lay the founda- 
SS == tion of anti-slavery action deep and perma- 
New Hampshire Polities. nent in the hearts of the freemen of this 

y x . | country. 
Deas vais ks shah ree Phy Mee | 3. Resofted, That, in order to put an end 


Before now you have heard of the result 


to Slavery in these United States, this meet- 
ing pledge themselves to use all moral and 





of the late election in New Hampshire. The 
triumph of the third party was both bitter and | 
short. It was short in that it Jasted but fora 
single year, and its star of hope has gone 
down in darkness forever. Bitter, too, has | 
been its success, For while many Whigs | 
in Congress, besides Mr. Giddings and Mr. | 
Tilden of your own State, (to say nothing of ; 
Corwin, the matchless wagoner,) have nade | 
brilliant speeches against the Mexican out¢ 
rages, third party Cilley has been siding | 
with the war dogs, and recommending a vi- 
gorous prosécation of the butchery of the! 
Mexicans. 

Too lafe his constituents have found him | 
out, if, indeed, he have not really spoken | 


political means in their power. 

4. Resolved, ‘That we will not vote for a 
slaveholder, or pro-slavery man, for uny of- 
fice ; but will vote for Liberty men. 

In the above resolutions we have the very 
core from the anti-slavery mass in Wads- 
worth, and if this be the quintessence you can 
judge of the bulk. 

The following resolution was presented by 
myself, and received for discussion ; but, af- 
ter some debate, was rejected by the casting 
vote of the speaker. 

Resolved, therefore, That we, as Christians, 
can have no fellowship with slaveholders, or 
with those who justify them, either by en- 
dorsing their Christian character or by voting 
them into office. 

Men will turn their backs upon the horse- 


Seen ene ieeeenee = 








no consistent opposer of a usurping govern- | dreds of thousands have died in fetters, after | 
ment could do. We cannot see that the de- | a few more damning records are made against 
struction of the old, and the formation of a|the American Union, the citizens of Ohio, 
new union, has effected any very material | and of other nominally free States who have | 
change in his political course, except that he | entered into political fellowship with men_ 
uses the firovy for electioneering purposes. | whose company would disgrace the inmates | 
So lightly dic the change from one union to of our penitentiaries, will become wiseenough , 
another sit upon him, so little did he regard | to understand that they who would most ef- 
it as a call for an immediate and forcible pro- fectually labor for the restoration of manhood 
test, a protest which would be understood to their brother must nof consent with the 
ard remembered by the usurpers, that he oppressor, or strike hands with the robber of 
passed into, and became identified with the , his race. 
representatives of the new union, without | Far be it from us in the examination of 
even an oath of allegiance to mark the time this subject to detract from the merits of 
of his transit, It is true, he says, when Joshua R. Giddings. His fearless exposure 
speaking of the admission of the Senators of the villany and profligacy of “ the powers | 
and Representatives from Texas, | that be,” his admirable speech on the Mexi- 
“ Foreigners, expressly prohibited by the ¢an war, with other essentia! service which 
Constitution, were nlsced. in both Houses of he has rendered to the cause of freedom, are 
Congress to make laws to govern us, to ef 41) geseryi 
fect our interests, and to deprive us of our 
rights.” 


ng of high praise. His position | 
| We must condemn; but in the utterance of 


| ness, Saddle, bridle, halter, shoes, hats, tin 


This is an assertion calculated to startle 


Truth, and in the defense of Right, we yield 


or ten dollars, and thus hasten the emancipa- 
tion of those mothers and daughters who 
have neither carpets, nor houses, nor homes, 
nor bodies, nor souls that they can call their 
own, 

None need be at a loss what to give—it 
would be far more perplexing to tell what 
would not, than what would be acceptable. 
Every thing that the mechanic makes for his 
customers, will be just what is needed, no 
matter whether it be a waggon, a set of har- 


or earthern ware, buckets, tubs, churns, keel- 
ers, stoves, any kind of kitchen utensils, cab- 
inet ware or other furniture. An abundance 
of those useful, beautiful and elegant articles 
manufactured in Sewing Circles will be ex- 
pected, and will, as they always do, find pur- 
chasers. 

It is to be hoped that you, reader, will not 
only give something yoursel!, but urge others 
to contribute. Will you not call upon your 


their sentiments, and truly represented them. | | . 
I doubt if the party ean find a safer man after thief, but when they meet the man-thief, 
aif. Not one of all their State or Congres- popularity looks them in the face and they 
sional candidates, (if John P. Hate be ex- | 229° deny what they call Christian fellow- 
cepted, and who was not of them, indeed,) ship; but if that be Christian fellowship, 


him our hearty approval. neighbors, pro-slavery as well as anti-slavery, 
| 80 that none shall be able to say they were 
| not invited to assist in this work? Do not 


be dissuaded from asking because your neigh- 


his constituents had his action corresponded | 
with his “deelaration—had he treated the. i aero! Sat 

Texan foreigners, who claimed a place in the | Anti-Slavery Fair. 

Hall of Representatives at Washington, us! Tn another column will be found a Circular 


prowises any better, if so well. Neither) 
they nor their allies are deserving of sympa- 
thy in their disastrous defeat. They owed 
their brief success to the labors of the abuli- 
tionists of the old school; and yet they have 
heen more ovtrageous in their abuse of us 
than ever the radical. Democrats, with all 
their desperate depravity. Nothing has been 
too slanderous and abusive for them to pub- 
lish about us, both the Whig papers and 
third party. Friend Foster and myself left 
them the field to reap such harvest as they 
night. They reaped the harvest, cursing the 
sowers of the seed. 

We had exposed the monstrous corruption 
and wickedness of the Demoeratic party— 
that party being almost unanimons in the 


what would heathen fellowship be ? 

Perhaps it will not be out of place for me 
| to say here, that by a vote of the above citi- 
| zens, these resolutions are to be published in 
i several “ Liberty papers,” as they were 
pl dito d them; and lest they 
be regarded as the general expression of the 
people here, I will state that only some twen- 
ty-five or thirty were present. ‘They have 
not enough interest in the welfare of the poor 
slave to call them out to diseuss his rights. 
They do not “ remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them;” and when 
Friends Hatch and Fuller appointed an anti- 
slavery lecture in the same house a short time 
since, they could not get a hearing. 

J. J. WARNER. 
EE ED 








State—and had shaken the faith of multitudes 
belonging to it. We had told them, even 
while their editors were denouncing the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas as * black as ink and bitter 
as hell,” that the horrible scheme would be 
accomplished. We had told them their own 
representatives and senators in Congress 
would surely vote for the measure. We had 
told them their editors, without exception, 
would advocate the measuro and defend it 
with most diabolical relish. We had told 
them a war with Mexico would be the inevi- 
table consequence—and we told them their 
leaders would be clumorous in making the 
war, and zealous in fighting the battles there- 
of. All these things we had not ceased to 
ting in their leaden ears. 

They swore and scoffed, and mocked and 
mobbed, with most unhallowed fury, But 
when, to their amazement and horror, they 
saw our predictions more than realized, one 
after another, in quick succession, they re- 
turned to reason and reflection. They saw 
how they had been deceived—they learned 
who were the true, and who the false lights 
of the times, 

Just then a political revolution was pro- 
jected. Never were the circumstances more 
propitious. An alliance was formed of 
Whigs, third party men and disaffected De- 
mocrats; neither abandoning any principle 
except the third party. ‘That party reckless- 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, APRIL 9, 1817. 








“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. 





(Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS 


Has issued an address to his constituents 
since his return trom Washington, in which 


he would have treated foreign claimants inviting the friends of freedom to assist in | 
from any other nation. Had Great Britain getting up an Anti-Slavery Fair. A subscri- | 


or seems too forbidding—if you ask you 
may receive, especially if your own gift is 


insis‘ed upon her tight to seat six or eight ber recently remarked, “T like the Bugle ve- proportioned to YORE means, and the demands 
. of the cause. 


representatives in the same Legislature with 'Y well—the only fault I find i-, that there is . - ard 
Joshua R, Giddings, think you he would , Pot enough of what we oug&t lo do, in it."— The Circular provides for the appropnation 
have quietly sat down to legislate with them, Now here is something todo. A measure is | of the funds—they are to be pleced in the 
recognizing them, by his actions, as equal OW proposed in which all can participate. | Treasury of the W oem A. Ss. Society, or 
lawgivers with himself, and, on behalf of , None have so little influence that they can-, expended upon some object in harmony with 
his constituents, consenting to have them tax | not aid—very few are so poor that they can- | tS views, 

their newspapers three cents, and pry into the not bring an offering, All that is needed is | One friend inquires if clothing fugitives in 
envelopes of theirletters to ascertain towhom the will—the desire to do—the determination | Canada is embraced in the latter clause. Cer- 
they are written? No, indeed! The mo-' to labor, and without this, success cannot ‘tainly not. ‘That would be a good deed, but 
ment the British foreigners took their seats, ¢/oWn the undertaking. ‘Those who origi- | not anti-slavery work. Administering to the 
that moment would Giddings have indig- , nated this movement, have had very encour- necessities of the drunkard’s family is a be- 
nantly left the Hall, and the people would aging letters from most of those to whom | nevolent aet, but it does not promote the 
have sustained him in so doing. But when | they wrote, soliciting their co-operation, spread of ‘Temperance principles. Clothing 
Texan foreigners take their seats, he quietly | One says “there are many warm hearts | fugitives from slavery does not help those in 


retains his, and the people approve his 
** masterly inactivity.” Little cares the T'ex- 
an marauders what Giddings, or any others 


who respond loudly to the call, and be assur- | slavery—educating the free colored people 
ed that much effort will be made to have the | does not emancipate the bondmen. It has 
| anti-slavery feeling of our place well repre- | seemed sometimes that those who profess to 


may say against their right to seats, so long sented in the Fair.” 


as they practically gnize it, and admit! Another writes, ‘* when the Fair comes off 
them to the full privileges of membership. my contribution shall be there in some shape, | 
When he asserts that ** We can have no | and it shall be one that will do credit to the , 
feeling in favor of our present union with , donor and to the cause—for if there is any | 








be abolitionists, were willing to labor for al- 
most any object that can be named, eavept the 
regeneration of public sentiment—exerp/ the 
sundering of slave fetters. ‘I'hey will assist 
fugitives, clothe those in Canada, aid colored 
schools, educate those who have been impris- 





Texas. That was forced upon us by the | object in which I take a deep i y it is 
slave power for purposes the most detest- the emancipation of the American bondman.” 
able,” we are not able to understand why he | 4" friend from Portage Co. sends the names 
remains in a union which he loathes and | of some 12 or 11 of the most prominent wo- 
which he has the power to repudiate if he men in her town who have pledged them- 
had the will. "The pretence that it has “ been ' selves to do all in their power for the Fair. 
forced upon us,” can only find a paraliel in We know their power, therefore will their 
the plea of the Southerners that slavery was | contribution be large. 


Sorced upon them by Great Britain. If it; Oye who writes from a very pro-slavery 





' oned for deeds of mercy,and establish papers 


he briefly reviews the action of the last ses- | ere true that it had * peen forced upon us,” | 5)ac@ gays, “ the handful of abolitionists here 
sion of Congress in regard to the Mexican | it would prove the freemen of the North to | wit) be good for 20 or 30 dollars. 

War, and the duty of the people of the North | be the veriest slaves! Furced to form a new Intelligence is received from two young 
in relation to it, &c., &e. It, of course, ezn- | Union to which they were opposed! Why |}, dies in Belmont Co., that nothing can be 
tains some very good sentiments, but is | Seventy odd years azo, when the entire 9a | done in their neighborhood; but they them- 
marked by the inconsistency which has cha- | tion did’nt number more than the slaves it | seives, besides furnishing other articles, will 


racterized his recent political life. 

In the cominencement, referring to the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, he says : 

“The Constitution was trampled upon, 
overthrown and discarded ; and the Union 
formed by our fathers, was abandoned for the 
purpose of forming a new politica) i 
tion with a foreign slaveholding government, 
with the openly avowed cbject of sustaining 
the carse of African slavery.” 








ly trampled their distinctive doctrine of sus- 
taining no candidates but their own, under 
their feet. And they have their reward.— 
Their one year's apparent success has only 
completed the climax of their disgrace,— 
Their Senator in Congress has saved us a 
world of labor in exposing their character. 
Their change of succeeding again is des- 
perate in the extreme. The Democrats who 
united with them, now understand them.— 
They abandoned their own party because it 
sustained slavery and the Mexican war.— 
They went honestly over to the third party 
to be rid of such a responsibility. But they 
learned their mistake, and have returned to, 
at least, the consistent and aboveboard de- 
pravity and wickedness of the radical De- 
mocracy. And so that party has again elect- 
ed its Governor and two Houses of Legisla- 


Joshua R. Giddings was elected to the 
29th Congress under the Constitution of ‘89. 
When that Constitution was discarded, when 
the Union formed under it was abandoned, 


id holds, Great Britain was pot able to make a bed-quilt worth S10. We hope a 
force it to maintain the old colonial union multitude of young people in the West, will 
with the mother country, and now we are | imitate this good example. 
told they were forced to submit to just such , : 
‘ , A friend in the southern part of the State, 
a union as the South chose to dictate—forced | . ’ , : - 
| in alluding to this subject says, ** Yes, yes, 


to yield to an inferior number of Southern | |, " : 
tyrants, who, enervated by the idleness and | 1 Il do all Lean for the Fair. That very idea 


luxury in which they live, have themselves | ee a bse : a ~ vere 8 
acknowledged that they are too weak to hold | share in its consummation, Bring out the 
iwithent aeniet + he ea ' Cireular, and then don’t miss a week with- 
captives—ferced to Sinan he Seam iiehe | out a brief editorial allusion in order to keep 


of Virginia and Texas men-thieves! The ses geen ort 








why did be not at once return to his con- 
stituents and say, “The government under 
which you elected me has ceaged to exist; 
the slave power has destroyed it, and I now 
return to join you in contending against the 
usurpers, and to aid in forming a more per- 
feet union of the freemen of the North 1"— 
That would has been manly, that would 
lave been honorable, that would have been 
consistent. But such was not his course; 
and, if what he asserts in the above extract 
be true, then he had no right to sit in the 
Legislative Hall at Washington last winter, 
and receive his $8 per diem from a govern- 
ment builded upon the ruins of the Consti- 
tution of °89; and we see not how he can in 





wre by very promising majorities. 


I wish the vanquished were deserving of , 


more pity. ‘They have outraged me and my 
coadjutors, to whom they owe all their suc- 
cess, ina manner the mostunmerciful. But 
this we care nothing about. It is all forgiven. 
Kut they have shown themselves utterly 


conscience denounce a union with Texas, 
| when he so far consénts to it, as to act as an 


idea is prep , and if rightly understood More extracts might be given, but these 


devoted to the repeal of the Black Laws, but 
they manifest no disposition to break the rod 
of the oppressor—to strike the shackles from 
the 3,000,000 who are pining in bondage.— 
We condeinn none of these benevolent enter- 
prises—they are «ll good—Heaven speed 
them, but they never can redeem the slave. 
Enlist as many persons in them as you choose, 
prosecute them with as much vigor as you 
please, yet not a slave chain will be broken 
thereby. Millions yet unborn will die in fet- 
ters—our country will be cursed with the sys- 
tem of slavery to the Jatest age, unless this 
Anti-Slavery reformation he carried on, which 
is calculated, and certainly will extirpate the 
evil. 
A Strange Procedure. 

Memorials are in circulation in the State 
of New York to the Legislature, praying for 
an impeachment of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, for pr ing an itutional 
opinion, and acting in pursuance of that opin- 
ion, by continuing to appoint Attorneys and 
Counsellors to public office, in viclation of 
the New Constitution. The course of the 
memorialists is openly defended in some of 
the newspapers. We think it not more un- 








would be regarded as an insult by the entire | 4f¢ Sufficient to show that the prop 
North, unless it is willing to have craven and | finds favor. Very few persons have as yet 
dastard indellibly branded upon its brow.— been consulted. Most of them give encour- 
Botter acknowledge at once to the hypocrisy , 4g°ment that considerable can be done in 
of the people of the North, better admit that | their neighborhoods; and it is to be hoped 
they care more for party than for principle, | that those who fear but hittle can be accom- 
that they are traitors to God and false to man, plished, will be greatly disappointed when 
better confess to anything which is true, than | ‘hey make the trial. It will be observed by | 
attempt to palliate their guilt upon the plea the Call, that contributions of all kinds are 
that they were forced to do so grievous a asked for. Not orly should the. handiwork 
wrong. | of her who plies the needle be represented, | 
Alluding to the consummation of the act | but the skill and industry of the housewife, | 
of Texas annexation, and the present pros- the toil of the farmer and the labor and in- | 
pect of obtaining additional territory for sla- | genuity of the artisan. Every thing that is | 
very, he affirms : j useful is needed—every gift that the donor | 





} than d It would be 
the utter annihilation of all judicial indepen- 
dence, without which a court of justice would 
be sadly misnamed. It would place the en- 
tire property and dearest interests of individ- 
uals at the mercy of a party. It would de- 
cree the absolute power of the majority, and 
place individuals and minorities in a state of 
complete and hopel subjection. There 
could be no security for right against power. 
The surest safeguard of jiberty wold be 
stricken to the dust. We are surprised that 
a doctrine, received with favor only in despo- 
tisms, should find credit or currency in any 
free county !—Cin. Herald. 





Tho only meaning we can attach to the 


extension of slavery, after a few more hun- rag carpet for the Fair that would bring eight 


To Correspondents. 

The article from Washington co. without 
signature or caption, and postage unpaid, is 
inadmissible. 

R. B. G. The time for which he paid has 
just expired—his paper was continued till 
the present period for that reason. We are 
sorry he is in such a passion—hope he won't 
do any harm. 

E. C. Her article is on file for insertion. 
Have forwarded the bock. Will she not go 
to work for the Fair? 

“A Subscriber.” Have not had time to 
examine his article. Our paper is being very 
much occupied now, with a review of the 
same document by Wendell Phillips. 

J.S. A package was sent last week. The 
address is just received—we cannot read it 
before we go to press. 

The articles of P. P. and T. M. shall have 
place; but they cannot be published in the 
same paper. 

W.H. His poem is long and not £0 good 
as he has written before. It is our opinion 
that it better not appear. 

V.N. ‘The package is ready, but how 
shall it be sent? 

S.S. B. The books were sent. Did he 
not get two we forwarded some time since t 

B. M.C. She will find them at Eagle- 
ville. 

M. G. K. The request shall be complied’ 
with, 


“Tue Homesteap."—Several of our ex- 
changes contain information thata paper, bear- 
ing the above name, to be published by A. 
Hinchman, and edited by Dr. J. Cope, will 
soon be issued from this village. Neither 
publisher nor editor have favored us with a 
copy of the prospectus, which omission we 
suppose was unintentional. “ The Home- 
stead” will advocate some of the doctrines of 
the National Reformers, such for instance, 
as the right of all to have a hcmestead so se- 
cured that they cannot be deprived of it. It 
will be published weekly, and we believe, at 
$1 per year. 

We should certainly be glad to have a 
home secured to every one of God's intelli- 
gent creatures, and anything which tends to 
effect this, will of course do something toward 
improving the condition of the human family. 
But as for ourselves, we feel best satisfied to 
bend our energies to first secure a recognition 
of the right of all to their manhood; and 
when this is accomplished, when each man is 
secure in the possession of his right to a home- 
stead for the soul which no robber-hand may 
tear away, then shall we be ready to labor to 
procure for every one, a homestead for the 
outer man. 


0<7> There are two leading theories of con- 
struction by which the Constitution of the 
United States is interpreted. One of these 
may be termed the Anti-Slavery construction: 
the other the pro-slavery construction. 

The anti-slavery construction assumes as 
its postulate that all men are persons having 
an indefeasible natural right to freedom. Of 
course, it restricts within the narrowest lim- 
its the operation of any constitutional provis- 
ion unfavorable to liberty. 

The pro-slavery as 
its postulate that men-may be rightfully held 
as property; and it gives therefore to all pro- 
visions thought to be intended for the benefit 
of slave-holders, a liberal interpretation in or- 
der to make them answer their purpose. 

The above is from the Cincinnati Herald, 
and is calculated to convey the idea that all 
who place a pro-slavery construction upon 
the U.S. Constitution, assume * that men 
may be rightfully held as property.”” Tyue, 
the language is, “ the pro-slavery construction 
assumes” this ‘as its postulate,” but if it 
means anything, it means the consfruers who 
regard itas a pro-slavery document assume 
that “men may be rightfully held as proper- 
ty,” which is notoriously false of a great por- 
tion of those who thus construe it; and if the 
editor of the Herald is ignorant of this, his 
information in regard to the different phases 
of the anti-slavery question must be exceed- 
ingly limited. 





Tue Mexican News which we publish. 





above is this: When the Judges of any court 


ap ~ F | have decided that a law or an act is Consti- 
“ We cannot shut our eyes to those facts | '8 Willing to bestow will find its place and | wena sacar tery it ee the ate of citi | 


which sad experience has forced upon our | doubtless its purchaser. Will not the sugar | ; . Stats? 
understanding. As I said on that occasion, | maker whose labor in the camp is but as; zens to submit to their authority, inasmuch | 


this week, comes in a shape that does not 
leave much room for questioning its general 
correctness. Some of the papers publish a 
list of the killed, or at least of some of the 


so I now say, ‘There is no constitutional, |. : aed » 

political or moral obligation resting upon the | May to po - ie Son te pe en See, 
people of Ohio, or any other free State, to put aside a portion of what he lias made, ang 
enter into a union with further siaveholding | bring the luscious gift to the Anti-Slavery 
territory.’ ”” Fair? There ought to be at least 1000 Ibs., 


| officer under the government the usurpers 
| have formed, and receive pay at its hands.— 
It appears to us as clear as truth can make 
| it, that if it was wrong to enter into a politi- 


| as they are the appointed expounders of Con- | most distinguished of them, and among the 
| stitutions and laws; and that for a party to | names thus returned is that of Captain Clay, 
attempt an impeachment of those Judges | Henry Clay’s son. When the father said 
| whose decisions are unfavorable to its views, he thoughthe might yet be able to kill a Mex- 


is highly despotic, and if successful would | ican, he little dreamed that a Mexican would 


reckless of principle—they have merited their, ©! union with Texas, it cannot be right to 
fate. Let them reflect on it and be wise, | consent to it after it is formed; that if Cal- 

And let our own friends in Ohio be ware | houn and ‘Tyler were false to humanity in 
od againet the iasidious wiles of such de- concluding the bargain with Texas, Giddings 
ecivers, Honest mén have joined the party | Violated correct principles in ratifying it by 


But what, we ask, was his pievious decla- and doubtless will be, unless those who pro- | : 

. : : ‘ destroy the rights of the people. ; 

ration worth when there was not force enough fess to be anti-slavery are niggardly in donae | i iti sai a j 
in it to prevent his acting as commissioner | tion. A liberal supply of cheese will be | Whatis Liberty party striving to dot The | 
for the ratification of the new union with | wanted, and those who are proud of their | V°TY on = nag Yr nee ie 
‘Texas? And if the people of Obio, and dairy, may innocently emulate each other in | plained of. The decisions of the Supreme | 


so soon kill his son. 

Anniversary of Tue Am. A. S. Society. 
—The next annual meeting of this Society 
will be held in New York, commencing on 


in that State se.elseewhere. ‘They cannot es- 
cape out of it too soon. Better and better 

the motto of your gallant and intrepid 
little sheet, * No Union with Slaveholders.” 
Let every abolitionist be true to it, unto vic- 
tory or death, 

Yours as ever, 

PARKER PILLSBURY. 


omy Maacn, 20, 1844. 
Fatenps Eorrons: 
Ata mecting of the citizens of Wgdeworth, 
Me8ina county, Ohio, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were — : 


tobe 

under all and 
pone el vdetaetl holding his 
bondage and at the same time 
be 2 CHrietian. 





his presence at Washington as a Representa- 


tive, under what he esteemed a new union. 
He says:— 


* It is now too late to talk of maintaining 
the Constitution. ‘That is gone forever.” 


If this be so what a farce for him to go to 
to the Capitol and solemnly call on Almighty 
God to witness his sincerity in swearing to 
maintain a vonentity, swearing to do what it 
is impossible for him to perform! Or is it 
some other Constitution than that of the 
United States which he swears to uphold? 
some other compact then that which our fa- 
thers made that he promises to abide by !— 
In either case we do not see how he can es- 





| ‘The idea that the Constitution and Union 
| Of °89 has ccased to exist, is the most promi- 
| nent ideu in his address; and while denoune- 
j tng the sew union wish Texas, nove can be 

more geady than himself w practically enb- 


form a union with slavebolding Texas— ‘Those who can spare butter, can teadily ex-| Vaneandt do not suit it. But we ask, do 

which, in regard to the chattel principle, is change it at the stores in theit neighborhood they not harmonize with ee mennone Hs Ge | 
no worse than slaveholding Louisiana or | for articles that would better bear transporta- aneere aq oe Copenh aN kia! me of 

Mississippi—without being compelled by | gion beneath an August suv. Will not those ved Ne teeth mney Song Oh Ae 

any ‘constitutional, political or moral obli- | who keep bees, spare some of their honey they not in accordance with the understand- | 
gation”’ so to do, what estimate should be “e the people of the ene and past yene- 
placed upon their character! According to ration have and yet entertain of these docu- | 
Joshua R. Giddings, morality did not de- 

mand that they should become parties to a_ 
union which was formed, to use his ownlan- have already been promised, and it will be a | " 
guage, “with the openly avowed object of! matter of rejoicing if brooms enough are wo I ces toy nye prey ho neem 
sustaining the curse of African slavery ;”"— | brought, to sweep slavery out of the country. Seems: Fran, Ws Gian’ aes ae — 
policy did not require such a sacrifice of If the farmer's wife has nothing else to give | in the regular and legal form, for it has not 


principle at their hands; the Constitution did | or send, let her cut off a few yards of her, yet the power to do so, but it ism peaches thein 


| for the Fair !—they certainly could not bring | 
a sweeter or a more acceptable gift. Grain | 


es | same tribunal? Not at all. Yet Liberty 


duty ; and yet we see that they did it volun- or some of that pretty flannel that she made |‘? © ~ pee 
tarily, cheerfully, and now defend the deed. | herself; or if neither of these can be had, decisions do not accord with its views. If 
We hope that after a few more outrages | ihere hangs a few skeins of: thread, and a the course of the New York memorialists is 





upon the rights of northern men, after the m- | few cuts of yarn that would not come amiss. | * be condemned, we see not how Liberty 
tion has engaged in a few mote wars for the Perhaps she and her daughters can make a Patty cam eseape eensure. 


a) 


other nominally free States have seen fit to | the quantity as well as quality of their gift, | Court of the U.S. in the cases of Prigg,and | ‘Tuesday, May 11th, and will probably con- 


tinue not Jess than three days. It is desira- 
ble that there should be a good representation 
of the friends of the cause on that occasion, 
and we hope those in the West who can at- 
tend will do so. 


‘Tue Paesivest or Hayti peav.—Intel~ 
ligence has recently been received in this 


of all kinds, four and fruit, will be in de- ments } eee will dispete it, Do they con- | country of the death of President Riche. He 
Baskets will find ready sale—some | flict with any previous decision made by the | paq been ailing for some time, but attended 
_ to the business of the Republic until the day 


of his death. Though his administration was 


brief, it produced beneficial changes among 


| the people, and was distinguished for the or- 


, . | der and energy which prevailed in every de- 
not impose it upon them as an indispensable | good tow cloth that makes such nice towels, ** the bar of public opinion, and strives to ob- | partment. His loss will be greatly felt. 
tain their removal from office because their | eae 


‘T'ueopore S. Waiowrt, a colored clergy- 
| man of New York, and one whose talents 
and christian character have mado him tavor- 

ably known to the community in which ha 
lived, died on the 25th ultimo. 


Freverick Dovetass expects to leave Li- 
verpool on the 14th inst. for home. He has 
labored faithfully in Great Britain, and we 
are glad to know that our trans-atlantic friends 
appreciate his moral and intellectual worth. 


Tac Dirrerence.—Fanny Kemble Butler 


has recently been playing at a Theatre in 
Manchester, Eng. She received for siz nights 
performance $2,500! The seamstresses in 
New York cannot obtain more than from $1 
to $1.50 for six days labor. 


O< The Editors expect to be absent a 
couple of months, during which time the pa- 
per will be lett in good hands. 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
War and Warriors. 


BY JOHN B. BEACH——NO. Ul. 


“Heroes alas! are things of small con- 
<ern.” Gray. 

“Love is the God-like attribute uf Man.” 

From what has been said it is useless tu 
draw the formal inference that the question 
of War and Peace ought to be discussed, and 
the evils and sinfulness of the one, as well 
as the advantages and excellence of the other, 
spread out before the public. Our only hope 
of reformation lies in the foree of ‘Truth aad 
the good sense of the people. 

I ask your attention therefore to a candid, 
though incomplete, investigation of War. 

My readers doubtless alf readily concede 
that War is an evil of enormous magnitude, 
but it is one thing to admit, and another to 
realize. For the sake, therefore, of getting 
the subject distinctly before the public mind, 
I shall lay down the following proposition, 
which I shall endeavor to establish, illus- 
trate and enforce : 

That War is essential’y sinful. 

Be it distinctly understood at the outset, 
that we predicate this of ali war carried on 
at the present day between the enlightened 
nations of Christendom. It is not our object 
to bring into this discussion the vexed ques- 
tion whether self-defense be in any case jus- 
tifiable, nor to deny the right of Government 
‘to enforce obedience to laws essential to its 
own existence and welfare; nor to assert the 
absolute inviolability of human life; nor to 
prove that a war was never undertaken at the 
‘command of God; nor to dispute the popular 
sentiment when it affirms, that ci 
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turns of the army, without comment or en-! never be my lot tobe presentat such a scene. 
largement—or else warming up under the Call this cowardice, if you will; I care not, 


stimulus of patriotic sentiment—he gives the | so long as you charge me not with possessing | 


reins to imagination and attempts a picture. its opposite. * Courage’? is no rare jewel 
And what is the picture, pray tell me? You now-a-days. You can find it almost any 
see nothing but the tall and noble forces of where—from the dog-kennel or the grog-shop 


¥ 





tims of this infamous traffic were publicly 


———————EEESE ae 


<> The following article from the A. S.. 


exposed for sale, and which was daily the) Standard, refers to an expression used in that 


scene of the most degrading outrages. ‘The | 
Koran permits Slavery, it is true, but this | 

rmission is nothing more than simple tole- | 
rance. Indeed, it recommends the emanei- | 
pation of a slave as a meritorious act; and it | 


' 


' 
j 


portion of Phillips’ review of Spooner which — 
we publish this week. 
JOHN JAY ON COMPENSATION. | 
The statement inour last, that “ even John 


Slavery Sewing 


gd 
NOTICE. 

At the request of the New Lisbon Anti- 

Circle, an address on the 


| subject of Slavery will be delivered*by Jou 


B. Grauam, on Saturday evening the 17th 
inst., at 7 o'clock, in the Seceder Meetin 


, whose p is courage, and | to the commander-in-chief of the ‘army of 
whose word victory. You sce the manly , occupation.” Blood hounds will fight and 
bearing and courageous step of the brilliant Kill men, so also will almost any natural 





staff—all resplendent with lace, scarlet and brute. A gallon or two of whiskey coupled , 


gold. Every where your eye rests upon nod- with large developments at the Lase of the 


ding plumes, prancing steeds, banners flying, brain, are all that is requisite to constitute | 


and flashing steel. 

There is a pause, and silence. ‘The com-|*glory.’’ And if you add withal a very lit- 
mander’s voice is heard clear and solemn on tle promotion from Head Quarters, you have 
the embattled field. LXvery eye is fixed— at once the most gallant officer that ever 
every ear strained. Not a musket rattles breasted the grit canacn’s mouth, or st.bbed 
nota sword clinks. Ina few choice words | a brother to the heart for a hasty word drop- 


is now a usual thing for rich Musselmans to) Jay defended compensation,” is incorrect — 


| the bravest soldier that ever trod the field of | 


do, on eceasion of a family festival, or when 
they are about to undertake a Jong journey, 
and in the important circumstances of their 
life generally. 


to give liberty to a slaves 
| the complete abolition of Slavery arise much 


from religious precepts; when the Sultan en- 


ters upon the undertaking he will be able to) 
carry it through without any important dilli- | 


culties or serious opposition. A Musselman 
prince, the Bey of ‘Tunis, has already pro- 


They think that they cannot | 
reader a more acceptable service to God than | 
The obstacles to | 


more from manners, usages and arrangements 
of the Sultan's domestic establishment than | 


| We intended only to refer to his argument 
| that Great Britain ought to pay the maséets, 
| as she azreed by treaty, 1783, for such slaves 
as took refuge within her lines during the War. 
Secret Journals, 4¢ 278. We are glad tw 
make the correetion before any one has ob- 
_ Served the errer, for we would be the last to 
rob the best of our great men of one leaf of 
his well earned laurels. 

| We take cecasion to add, also, that the /e- 
gal wuthoritives adduced ia our first article, 
showing that Judges have no right to over- 
rule wleked laws, were not intended for Mr. 
Spooner, as he distinetly aduits (p, 62) it to 


} 


he brings before them their country, bleeding, 
supplicating, yet stil! great! With a hero's 
enthusiasm he hails them as her chosen, chi- 

valrous defenders—points them to the forest 
of bristling bayonets amid which stand the 
waiting foe—and bids thein be brave, bold 
and patriotic. He ceases. ‘The drums be- | 
gin to rattle and the bugle strikes up a wild | 
and martial air. The ordnance is wheeled | 


ped in a drunken carousal. 
Of course then, since ] was not educated 


_in the camp I cannot give you a just idea of 
war. Bot perhaps I may be able to present | 

| you a fruer picture than you find on the page 

of classic history, or at least than you meet 


with in the periodicals and * glorification 
speeches” of the day. 


claimed the entire abolition of Slavery be the settled doctrine of all Courts that they 
throughout bis territories: Ibrahim Pacha | have no such power, but we enlarged on that 
enfrauchised all his slaves on his return frow | point for the sake of others, whoearry the ptin- 
Europe, and these acts have provoked no, ciple farther than Mr. S, does, and imagine 
‘blame or disapprobation in all the Mussel- | that Courts exercise such a power.—w. 7. 

wan States. The Porte itself, when in 1810 a" RPT WaT ee ‘ 

it settled its relations with Egypt, took ad-| Cutartestoy, S. C., has not increased in 
vantage of the occasion to insert a clause by | population for some years, the great reduc- 
which the Viceroy agreed no longer to allow | tivn in the price of cotton having very severe- 
the barbarous operation of mutilation, and | ly checked theit prosperity. The rich plant+ 
now, excepting in the harems of the imperial | ¢'s Who formerly had a yearly in¢ome from 


House. The public are respeetfally invi 
to atiend. 
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American Anti-Slavery Suciety. 
THIRTEENTID ANNIVERSARY: 
The Thivteenth Annual Meéting 6f the A: 

mericon Anli-Slacery Seeiety will be held in 

the Tabernacle, Broalway, N.Y. the bith 
day of May. ‘The incfeasing interest in the 

Anti-Slavery cause promises ¥p. nesveedly 

large and important wneeting. ‘The bold en- 

croachments of the slave power upon the 
rights of the North, and the active measures 

of the slaveholders to extend and j 

the curse of human bondage; are awakening 

the people to 4 sense of their ton both as 
oppressors and oppressed. All the activity 
and teal of the friends of theslave are need 

to arouse the country to the conviction that 

the only safesy of the whole reoPie és in 

adopting the nom tad of the Ameti¢an Anfi- 

Slavery Society 0! 

NO UNION WITH SLAVENOLDERS! 





around to the front and a shot is discharged. | Late and Important from the Army. 


’Tis a blank cartridge—the brave wartior’s pepULSE OF SANTA ANNA—THREE 
challenge. A second is fired—the ball goes| DAYS FIGHTING—MEXICAN LOSS 
whistling high over the heads of the unflinch- | 5,000 MEN—AMERICAN LOSS 1,100. 
ing combatants, tearing up the turf far back | 
in their rear. ‘The cannon is slowly lowered | 





From the New Orleans Delta, March 26. 

> scl William C. Prest d 
on its trunnions, and a heavy shot discharged. | wai Senn tes song te whieh plete ah ‘ 
It opens a channel through the solid ranks of | sailed on the afiernoon of the 10th inst. 
the foe, and then the thunders of a thousand) ‘The news from General Taylor brought by 
pieces of artillery break the uneartlily still- this vessel is most cheering. The intense 


Y <6 t anxiety created among our citizens by the 
ness. You see those long waving lines of | many alarming rumors which have been cir- 


advancing troops—in a moment they are gone, | culated through the country, relieved itself 

and a broad sheet of lurid flame rolls over the | last evening in one universal expression of 

spot where they trode. Whole ranks go down | J°Y and proud confidence in the superiority 
her like f k. The bs al | of American valor. 

together like frost-work. Phe banners plunge | — Ajthough these reports are still vague and 


into the dense clouds of ascending smoke and indefinite, enough can be gathered from them 
disappear. Bayonets flash through the thick- to give every assurance that Gen. Taylor has 
ning gloom and cannon shot plough the en- | Whipped Santa Anna. 


4 ' From Capt. Brown, who came passenger 
sanguined field. Amid the cannon’s roar you | in the Wa. C. Preston, we parts the fol- 
hear the clash of sabres and the din of mur- Jowing particulars of the reports most gen- 


derous steel. Then comes the charge—the | erally received at the Brazos: 


tread of advancing battalions—the shouts of | Gen. Taylor was attacked by Santa Anna 
the gallant cavalry dashing down upon the | 
hollow squares—the rout—the hasty retreat | 
—the ery of victory—and allis over. The 
sketch is done. ‘The writer never takes you 
over the hard fuught field to look into the fa- 


ces of the countless dead—some livid and | 





are conceivable in the course of events, where- 
‘in a resort to arms on the part of an invaded 
people, might be sanctioned by reason, and 
demantled by right. I care not what may be 
your invividual opinions on these points—our 
inain proposition stands independent of them 
all, and may be established without their aid. 
In this discussion we have to do with socie- 
ty as it is; not as it once was, nor as it possi- 
bly mighi be, were the dreams of certain over- 
heated.imaginations to become realities. In 
settling the great question whether War or 
Peace shall be the policy of nations, we are 
to provide for actual contingencies, not imag- 
inary ones. I can hardly conceal the con- 
tempt I feel for shallow-brained politicians 
who perpetually ply the uncompromising op- 
ponent of all war with extreme cases and 
sirange suppositions, which find not a para!- 
Jel in the whole mass of facts which go to 
make up the history of civilization—which 
moreover cannot possibly be realized in the 
present state of society, and probably will 
never occur in the future intercourse of en- 
lightened states. Poor fools! have they not 
yet learned the first lesson which History, 
Philosophy and Revelation conspire to teach 
the Statesman, that invasion from abroad is 
never to be feared when there is staunch prin- 
ciple and sterling honesty at home? Have 
they not yet learned that a nation’s liberties 
ure always safe, when her heart is sound? 
Have they not yet read the signs of the times, 
that statesmanship and diplomacy are now 
considered a firmer national defense than fleets 
and armies? that the pen and the tongue 
speak louder for public liberty than the mus- 
ket and the cannon? 

If this were the time or the place, I could 
soon demonstrate that war is in all cases im- 
politic, and in all cases unnecessary—that as 
a means for the attainment of laudable public 
ends, it is necessarily self subversive—that 
it is not essential to national defense—that it 
is always ruinous to popular Liberty. Bat I 
have a grander object before me now. I 
leave to others the business of establishing 
the policy or impolicy of war—let them bal- 
ance the scales of expediency. Be it mine 
to compare this system in all its enormous 
dimensions with the changeless rule of Right. 
Let us for the present lay aside the politic 
and the expedient—let us discuss ouly ‘he 
true and the just. 

Before we can effect the comparison inten- 
ted we must unmask the system ; for it is so 
enveloped in “ Glory” that very few under- 
stand its real nature. Of those whom J ad- 
dress perhaps not one in five hundred ever 
saw a field of battle. All we know of such 
scenes comes through the medium of histo- 
ry or description. But who is the historian, 
I ask? In most cases no more than the pro- 
fessed scholar who sits in his study with the 
official documents before him to compile an 
account of the achievments of his country's 
arms—an account for the most part designed 
for a class of readers, in whose minds a blind 
love of country is the strongest sentiment.— 
Most probably he never was within a hun- 
dred miles of an actual engagement. Hence 
he cither presents us a bare outline of partic- 
ulars—a mere transcript from the official re- 


a hed s 
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mangled by broad- 


swords—some riddled with shot—some be- | 
spattered with smoking brains—some smear-— 


ed with clotted blood—some biting the tongue 
for agony, and some grinning in ghastly con- 


vulsions. He never points you to the seatter- 
ed masses of quivering flesh that lie all around, | 


half trodden into the soil by the hoofs of hor- 
ses and the heavy whecls of ordnance. Such 


Scenes mar the splendor of the description.— | 


at Agua Nueva, and after a sharp battle fell 


| back, in good order to the vicinity of Saltil- 


lo; here he was again attacked by Santa An- 
na, and a sharp engagement ensued in which 
Gen. Taylor was victorious, continuing his 
retreat in good order. Gen. T. fell back to 
Monterey, where he arrived insafety. Safe- 
ly entrenched here, and finding Santa Anna 
would not attack him, Gen. Taylor sallied 
out against Santa Anna and gave him battle. 
A long and severe conflict ensued, which 
terminated in the total defeat of Santa Anna 
_ witha very heavy loss. ‘The loss is report- 
ed to be between 4 and 5000. This may be 
vn exaggeration, but when itis considered that 
Gen. Taytor had 20 pieces of flying artillery, 
splendidly officered and managed, we ven- 
ture the opinion that the Mexican loss has 
_ been very heavy. 
| Captain Brown states that all the points 


palace and two or three wealthy houses of 
Constantinople, ¢ are becoming more 
and more a rare object of luxury. Many ot 
the high officers of the present Government 
are members of the Society for the Emanci- 
pation of Slaves. 

We will say nothing ef the condition of 
Slaves in Musselman countries. All the 
world knows that they form a portion of the 
family, and attain the highest posts. Two 
of the ministers of the Sultan, Kosrew-Pacha 
and Hafiz-Pacha, are emancipated slaves.— 
The same is the case with the governor of 
Trebisonde, Halil-Pacha, the former son-in- 
law of the Sultan Mahmoud, with Mehemet- 
Reschid-Pacha, lieutenant-general and chief 
of staff to the army of Arabia and with man 
others. ‘The mother of the Sultan and all 
his wives are emancipated Georgian or Cir- 
cassian Slaves. — Tribune. 


Republic of Hayti. 
The Journal of Commeren, after noticing 


the fact that the first of March is the anni- 
versary of the accession of the patriot Riche 





to the Presidency of the Republic of Hayti, 
goes onto give the following resume of re- 
cent events in that quarter: 

“Dering the last year political events have 
occurred in that Island, of memorable im- 
portance. Its commencement was marked 
by the existence of an insurrection more se- 
rious and more general than any among the 





| his cotton crop of $20,000, is now reduced 
| to $5,000. ‘The price of cotton having depre- 
| ciated in this ratio; and of course, every spe- 
| cies of property ia affected by it, houses, lands, 
and negroes. The houses show the marks 
of former grandeur, but now look old and an- 
tiquated—inany of them out of repair and 
some dilapidated. ‘The people have no ener- 
gy, apparently. ‘They walk about the streets 
with a slow, listless pace, apparently withoat 
any object in view, but to pass away time. 
Ifa man were to be seen walking through the 
streets ata New York business pace, the peo- 
ple would sture at him and wonder what 
could be the matter.—Cor. of Jlome Journal. 





The place of the business meetings will be 


announced hereafter. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
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On the 28th alt., by Joseph Grisell, a 
| Mr. Henry Hiser r4 Mise’ Eon Cas 
| of Columbiana county. 
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numerous and multitudinous outbreaks re- | ance or your penury ? are you willing to stim- 
corded in the annals of the Republic. 
have heretofore testified to the wisdom and | them to bring your neighborhood a 
energy with which the new Government ad- | and lay it upon the altar of humanity? Wf 
dressed itself to the restoration of its public | you have neither silver nor gold, are you 
tranquility, and the establishment of its own willing to consecrate a portion of what you do 
rightful supremacy—by adopting whenever | possess to this cause? Let the farmer and his 
practicable, the mild and judicious policy of | wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
concession to just demands, disarming dis- | ets, cloth and other tured ic! 
content by removing its cause, aad by an in- | let the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
flexible and, when necessary, an armed re- | butter, and the miller with his flour—let the 
ist to impracticable requirements.— | hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 
Riche and his lieutenants in every part of | present such needful things as their several 











| on the Rio Grande are in hourly apprehen- 


th» Republic, curbing here inordinate ambi- | 


handicrafis can furnish—let the merchant 


erciaWinks Auete ct iwhoe with | wumediien, Clague, $1,00—67 
WESTERN ANTI-FSLAVERY FAIR. | +B. Hubner, 1,50 
a A. Jackson, Eagleville, 1,50-115 
It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the| J. A. Strong, Randolph, ¥,50-116 
cause of emancipation, at the time and place js W. Stow, 1,50 
of the next Anniversary of the Western An- | Joseph Grissell, New Garden, 75-108 
li-Slavery Society; and the object of this| N. Adamson, Salem, 150-98 
Circular is to invite all, to assist in prepar- | Craven Hogue, Finley, 00=1 
ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- | Ann Reeves, Mt. Union, y50=1 15" 
pression—who desire that our country shail | Jacob F. Tiehl, New Garden, 1,00-10f 
be redeemed from the rule of tyrants—who | Saml. D. Cope, Cool Spring, 1,50-120 
wish to break the yoke of the captive, and to | Woodroff & Durham, Hinkley, 75— 8S 
repel the aggressions which slavery is ma-| Wm. P. Ellsworth, — do 75—86 
king upon our own rights. Whether the R. L. Vanderson, do 37—82 
contributions shall be worthy of the cause— | I. Lewis, Penn, 1,50-104 
worthy the high professions of those who | W. Mendenhall, Penn, 150-104 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may| 1. B. Boal, = do 1,50-108 
greatly depend, reader, upon your — : A onde, a Baltimore, syonite 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- | Vr. Wilson, Cadiz, 
Y : i W. A. Lukens, Short Creek, 50-117, 
We | ulate others to good works, and unite with | John Cope, 0 60-123 
H. Roby, Leesville, 2,00-129 


H. J. Knight, do 1,00—86 
M. Mendenhall, New Gardem, - 1,50-104 


R. B. Dennis, Ohio City, a 
do 2nd copy, 

Mrs. Hi. Taylor Selby. 1,50—6t 

’. H. Whinery, Wilmingtony 100—98 

J. Oren, Tt obagy 2,95—90' 

1. Stokes, Rochester, 2,00—81. 

C. Hester, Wilmington; 75-111 


*His name was sent us from Painesville, 


During the progress of the strife you did not _sion of being attacked by the Mexicans. At 
observe the unhappy wretch pierced by acan- | Camargo, especially, the number of Mexi- 
ister shot, leap into the air and fall a disem- c2ns hanging about the outskirts of the town 
boweled corpse. ‘That man had a wife, whose | had created a considerable anxiety and vigi- 


fond heart-pining in silent anguish, shall die | 
a thousand deaths. The smoke rolled up 
gradually where he fell, so that you saw not 
his last look of despair. Buthis young ehil- 
dren shall weep bitter tears around the cold 


lance among our troops at Camargo. 
Captain Hicks, who commands the steam- 
boat Warren, in the Government employ on 
the Rio Grande, came passenger in the Wm. 
C. Preston, and gives the following corrobo- 
rative information of rumors. Capt. Hicks 
brings intelligence from Camargo to the 5th 


tion, organizing there, and at the same time | contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
replacing everywhere by economy, disorder | who are skillful with the needle bring such 
and pillage, and with unparalleled activity, | useful and fancy articles as their ingenuity 
and the most encouraging success, redressing | may devise. 

all the wrongs of the preceding Government. | The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- 
The results developed were respect and secu-| priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
rity for the property and person; labor te- | movement in the West, either by placing 
sumed its activity ; in place of a dictatorship | them at the disposal of the Western Anti- | 
and its caprices, every thing was transacted | Slavery Society or applying them by direc- 
in the name of the law ; every department of | tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 
Government exercised its legitimate authori- form in harmony with the views of that So- 





cottage-hearth, for their father returns no | inst., at which place information had been 
more. | received from a Mexican who had just arriv- 


. : ed from the interior that a collision had taken 
Here lies a dismembered trunk—some fel- place at Buena Vista, Saltillo and Monterey, 
low-man has hacked away those fine limbs | hetween the forces of Santa Anna (number- 


which God in his kindness gave. There lies | ing some 23,000) and those of Gen. Taylor 
a poor fellow whose warm blood is gurgling ; —the conflict was stubborn and sanguinary 
from his heart. A brother's hand without |" both sides, the enemy suffering immeasu- 


‘ : i rably; bat Gen. Taylor, finding himself too 
provocation planted cursed steel in that man- hotly pressed on all sides. by Misses greatly 


ly bosom. Far, far away a gentle maiden outnumbering his, he retired before the ene- 
awaits his long expected return. Ah! sor- yo good order, and made _ prs 
bau abel shane i b ,.| to Monterey, spiking six pieces of ordnance, 
tien idlae nen mane ~ a me | and leaving at Saltillo some 30,000 rations, 
o shall again clasp the noble form | which has fallen into the enemy's hands. 
that won her first pure love. Yonder you | he different engagements are said to have 
have what remains of a youthful officer. Per- | oceupied a space of three days. ‘The enemy 
haps you did not hear that yell of agony when | gongs A by den = pete 
. . i ‘4 ¢ p— whe 

a heavy slug of yon danis terribly through the | battle was renewed, and our forces gaining a 
stout manacles of his frame. Inthe magnifi-' decided advantage over the enemy, forcing 
cent thunder of battle that death-cry was him to precipitately retire, when Gen, Tay- 
drowned, yet a widowed mother shall bend | lor, witha battery of flying artillery and a 
ning Gt ditenenl éhteh eaiees ter ths squadron of dragoons, pressed them warmly 
Py ’ p Aer ihe , home, creating suck immense havoc in their 

away! | routed columns, that the slain are represent- 
Yes, the tears, and prayers, and groans, and _ ed to have been ridden over ia piles three 
cries, and shrieks, and curses thet stir the | Phe enemy was pursed for 18 miles on 
pestilential air of the battle-field find no place | the Saltillo road, having suffered in all the 
on the page of description. ‘I'he glory of vic. | engagements to the amount of 5000 killed, 
tory must not be sadly tarnished! Look not | ae ag ia. rr Ng My - ye lor’s 
for such shocking details in the glowing ac- ilies atees tex ani Wh Rnahany Paget: seve 


ty and influence. | 

President Riche, distinguished for order 
and energy, surrounded himself with enlight- 
ened, active and clever ministers ; he then se- 
cured the co-operation of a patriotic legisla- 
ture; and together they proceeded to reform 
a system of finance, which comprehended no 
receipts but had supplied the extravagances 
of the deluded plunderers who controlled the 
public treasury, by the issue of paper money 
without limit. They applied retrenchment 
of every item of expenditure, sacrificing all 
their own perquisiks and a portion of their 
pay, and abolishing sinecures wherever they | 
existed, 

They re-organized the revenue department, 
in a manner to secure the prompt collection 
of government dues, accruing and in arrear. 
Facilities were rendered to cominerce, and 
important measures adopted for the protmo- | 
tion of agriculture; but the chief encourage- 
ment of these interests resulted from the as- | 
surance which the recent proceedingy impar- | 
ted of the inviolability of property. The re- | 
formation and renewal of local administra- | 
tions, the establishment of an effective jadi- | 
ciary, the organization of a system of public | 
schools, were successfully prosecuted, They ' 
then sought to secure these blessings by the | 
adoption of a Constitution of a Government, 
at once strong and liberal, and believed to be | 
conformed to the wants of their political ex- , 
istence.”’ 


| 
| 





ciety, 

The cause for which we ask you to labor 
is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to millions of our race—it meets with 
favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
approved by the Father of the oppressed. — 

e affectionately invite you to share the toil 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the name of may, robbed und outra- 
ged—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
of your better nature, and to prove by your 
actions that you appreciate the blessings of 
liberty and the sale-guards of virtue. 

Betsey M. Cowxes, Austinburg, 

Lypia leisu, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNeary, Greene, 

Mary Donatvson, do. 

Martina S. Howens, Painesvilles 

Susan Marswain, do. 

Maria L. Givoines, Jefferson, 

Mercy Liovp, Lioydsville, 

Mary Ann Bronson, Medina, 

Puese Ann Cannou., Ravenna, 

Maetus J. Tinnen, do. 

Rure Ducpare, Green Plain, 

Exizanera Borton, Selma, 

Mania Wuirmone, Andover, 

Sarepta Buown, New Lyme. | 

Exiza Cowes, Geneva, 

Ziveau Bannany, Mt. Union, 

Hane N. Torrey, Parkman, 

Exizazetu A. Sreomax, Randolphy 

Corpenmsa Smauvey, do. 

Euaaveru Borrerworrs, Hopkinsville, 





but there is no such subscriber at that place. 
{This was given’ ae from Randolph, but 
his paper does not go there. ; 
It is very desirable that when names and 
money are forwarded to us, that the post offi- 
ces at which the subscribers receive their pa-" 
pers, should be so stated that no error ean 
occur. ‘This would save os such trouble. 
(7° Please take notice, that im tie acy 
knowledgement of subscription money for the’ 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla~ 
ced opposite the subscribers mame, but alse 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 
ras 
Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elisabeth 
Jones, among which are 
‘Fhe Forlorn Hope. 
Memoir of ‘lorrey. 
Fact and Fiction. 
Anti-Slavery Mpl.abet. 
Madison P: 
Narrative 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Nlaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non- ie 
Disunionist, &e. 
N. B. Most of the above works ean bo 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburg- 


JUS? RECEIVED 


A Large amb Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 


And also a full set of FOWLER'S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and: for sale at the 





,_ | Santa Anna is said to have been endeavoring 
counts that tell the progress of your country’s | to rally his forees for another desperate on- 


| slaught, while Urrea had fallen in General 


arms on the free soil of your sister Republic. 


Ohio and Massuchuseits. | 
It seoms to have been the good fortune of | 
the State of Ohio, during the present session | 


Ann Wanker, Leesville, 
Mary Griswonip, New Garden, 
Exiza Hoimes, Columbiana, 


comprehend the naked deforirity of war. 





Think not that your brave Generals will con- | T4¥!or’s tear, near Passa Victoria, with 8000 
ean tn awe, tholenemens. tel to cenmention cavalry and a regular force of Rancheros for 


of Congress, to outstrip all her sisters, even 
M + 





' : | the purpose of impeding re nts and 
with carnage and blood, conflagration and ptl- | cutting off all-communication between Mon- 


lege, wretchedness and ruin, They are not | terey and Camargo. General Taylor is con- 

ws enreiecs of thois hard earned lanrele.<~ fident that he can maintain his position until 
: , ; adequate assistance may arrive. 

When you mention their deeds of prowess, 2 thes 


do not in the same breath speak of mangled | Abolition of the Slave market in Turkey. 
limbs, frightful wounds, headless corpses, f } 
heaps of slaughter and pools of stagnant an — bd ee a ~e 
blood. Jt is quite out of taste. The Ameri- - oath aie at’ maces 
. que ym | would these heathen Tusks think of Slavery 
can armies have been victorious, and accurs- | and the Slave Trade, 18 it exists in this re- 
ed be the traitor who would tarnish the fame publican and civilized country, where Chris- 
of those gallant heroes who have !ed our | dies per ne ge make merchan- 
, 
country’s battles! Our correspondent at Constantinople in- 
From my soul do I detest the Warrior—  fortns us that the Sultan has just ordered the 
for I believe him to be equally devoid of prin- pee ae | ~~ He writes un- 
ciple and honor. But the people—the sim-|  ,, facia 
! Last Saturday the Sultan attended a ses- 
ple hearted people who by bedazzled by ths | sion of the Supreme Council of Justice at the 
glare of * military glory,’ 1 do sincerely cam-| Porte. All the Ministers and high fanetion- 
misserate. I pity those who satisfy :ne that! @ties were present. The Sultan then took 


honest : . | the first step of a measure which cannot fail 

Jat re cee ee core eutieinndy dit | 6 excite quent attention in Europe ; ine order- 
ng to see through the showy tinsel, and | wd the suppression of the Slave-market.— 
This is not the abolition of Slavery, it is true, 
Reader, I never yet saw a baitle-field. and | but it is the first step toward that end; and 


, must laud the disappearance of 
‘ t the » 7 rer 
God grant that in all my future life it moy | that tevolting establisbment, where the + ic- 














tis, in the race of virtue, liberty, 
and devotion to correct principles. A lnege | 
majority of the members composing the Mas- 
suchusetts delegation have done well, but our 
Representatives have not surpassed Delano 
and Giddings, and our Senators have been 
thrown into the shade Hf the glorious illu- 
minations of Corwin. e quote the follow- 
ing remarks of Mr. Winthrop, as being sound 
and unanswerable, and in doing so, we gladly | 
seize the occasion to state, that the latter, at- 
ter having struggled a long time in makin 

defences, against *eonscience’ aud reason, 
for his vote, declaring and een bey the | 
war, and having been almost from that time | 
among his colleagues, in a minority of one, | 
he has lately given satisfactory evidence that 

he is returning with rapid marches to the true | 
Massachusetts faith. His latest votes and | 
speeches afford weighty evidence that ‘ con- | 
science’ has once wore gained the control of | 
his conduct. We give him and the State joy | 
for the regeneration. Daniel Webster now | 
stands literally the black sheep of the Mas- | 
sachusetis flock in Congress.— Mussachuselis 








———— ' 

There is a colored convict at Sing Sing | 
who has cculptured some figures in marble, | 
whieh are said to possess great merit a6 work= 
of ort. 





Lean Vociesoxc, do. 
Anya C. Fuicer, Brooklyn, | 
Cornea R. Cowxes, Buffalo, N. Ya 
Lavea Barxasy, Salem, 

J. Exizaneru Jones, do. 


[It was expected that other towns would } 
be represented, but the names of the persons 
who were written to, have not yet been re- | 
ceived. We hope the friends at Chagrin 
Falls, Richfield, Grafton, Canfield, Deerfteld, 
New Richmond, Brunswick, New Brighton, 
West Middleton, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
many other places will co-operate with us in 
this proposed work.] 


ee 





The Quarterly Meeting of the Ladies’ An- 
ti-Slavery Society will be held in New Lyme 
on the first Tuesday in May—meeting com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. Rev. Jaines 
W. Walker will address a general meeting 
in the afternoon. A full attendance is se- 
quested. ‘ 

Hope points to a brighter day than the pre- | 
sent—let us do what we tan to basten its ap- | 
proach. The cheerful dagr as well as giver, | 
God will bless. 

B. MW. COWBES, See'ry. 

Av.unborg. April 5, 1047. 





SALEM BOOKSTOR Ex 
March 22, 1847. 


JUST RECEIVED 
Phan Aho moos ag oe ype fd 


and 
Al nd P ta Cloths, 
Lagos a ‘aramen cheep 





sand Cloths, black and white 
| Distt French Cldaking.ond flowable p 


sitk bonnet linings by 


HEATON & JRISH. 
Dec. 28th 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & €0. 
WrhoLesaLe & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18 maut st. Corciwatie 
July 17, "46° 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE. 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 








! Salem, Dee. POth 
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POETRY. 


. From the Herald of Truth. 
The Spirit of Truth. 


BY MRS. SARAIT T, BOLTON. 








I dreamed that I saw on the fair brow of 
Heaven, 

The star-jeweled veil of a midsummer even; 

1 looked, and, as quiek as a meteor’s birth. 

A beautiful Spirit descended to earth. 


Fler brow wore a halo of Hight, and her eye 
Was hiight as the sears, and as blue as the 


Her low, Jisvery voice trembled softas a spell, 
‘To the innermost chords of the heart, as it 


. 


One hand held a banner inscribed with “ ac- 
corp” — 

The other, the glorious Word of the Lord. 

Then, softly, the beautiful vision did glide 

To the ae a rich man had reared in his 
pride. 


Through curtains of crimson the syun’s mel- 
ow beam ‘ 

Fell, soft as the tremulous light of a dream, 

On all that was gorgeous in nature and art; 

On all that could gladden the eye or the heart. 


The rich man was clad in fine purple and 


olds 

The wealth "in his coffers might never be 
to . 

The brows ‘of the servants that waited around 

Grew bright when he smiled, and grew pale 
when he frowned. 


Then did that proud nobleman tremble and 
start, 

As the bright spirit whispered these words 
to his hea 


r 
“If thou would’st have wealth when life’s 
rey is o’er, 
Sell all that thou hast, and divide with the 
poor.” 
She stood in the cell, where the death-breath- 
ing air 
Was rife with the groans of the prisoner's 


despair, 

As | he looked through the long lapse of 
time 

To days when his soul was unstained by a 
crime. 


She pointed away to his Father above; 

She soothed him in of pity and love, 

And said, as she severed the links of his 
chain 

‘Thy sins are forgiven, transgress not again.’ 





She came in her strength, and the gallows 
that stood 
» all reeking and blackened with 


Like a lightning-scared fiend, pointing up to 


For a 


the sky, 

Fell prostrate to earth, at the glance of her 
eye. 

She spoke! Old carth heard, and her pulses 
were still : 

“ God's holy commandment forbiddeth to 


kill 
That it of heauty, that Spirit of Might 
Wes tet, it 0 cor was teaced with 
her light. 


pean one relenting, was fain to restore 
spoil he had wrenched from the hand of 
the 


Injustice, Sromuien and Wrong fled away, 
Before the pure light of millennial day. 


The 
The 


The turbylent billows of faction calm ; 
The lion laid down in the fold with the lamb ; 
The was forged from the sabre 


And the cate edd h f 
m t iw own to the sway o 
Any = 4 y 


The heathen, with joy, cast his id: ls away, 
And knelt ‘neath his own vine and fig tree to 
B ry kindred, and nation, and tongue, 


G of praise to Jehovah were sung. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
Wee Willie. 


There is much simple beauty in the follow- 
ing stanzas; and they will, we doubt not, 
awaken the most tender emotions in many a 
parent’s bosom. ‘The editor of the Charies- 
ton Observer, in his unqualified admiration 
of the poetry and pathos, probably overlooked 
the error of the last stanzas, praying to glori- 
fied saints, to pray for us. 


Fare thee well, our last and fairest, 


Like a sun-beam, through our dwelling 
Shone thy presence bright and calm ; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure ; 
To our sorrows thou wert balm— 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer; 
thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heart-strings with a rapture 
Music ne’er could reach. 
As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks cusped, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 


from earth to heaven had strayed ; 
And, entranced, we watched the vision, 


z 


Snows o’er-mantled hill and valley, 
Sullen clouds begrim'd the sky, ~ 

When the first drear doubt oppress’d us, 

That our child was doomed to die! 


Showed the y 3 

And each-anxious 
More worn out and weak. 

*T was even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinione o’er our 

Seized the rosiest of our . 
And struck Charlie down in death— 





Lifeless, in mine arms I raised thee, 
And in thy sinall coffin laid; 

Ere the day-star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 

In one grave had met your ashes, 


And your souls in Heaven! 


Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
Of our hopes, and hearts, and hearth ; 

Two asleep lie buried under— 
Three for us yet gladden earth: 

Thee, our hyacinth, gay Charlie, 
Willie, thee our suow-drop pure, 

Back to us shall setond spring-time 
Never more allure! 

Yet while thinking, oh our lost ones, 
Of how dear ye were to us, 

Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus? 

Why, across the cold din chureh-yard 
Flit our visions of despair? 

Seated on the tomb, * Faith’s angel” 
Says, * Ye are not there !”” 

Where then are ye? With the Savior 
Blest, forever blest, are ye, 

’Mid the sinless, little children, 
Who have heard His * Come to me!” 

"Yond the shades of death's dark valley, 
How ye lean upon His breast, 

Where the wicked dare not cuter, 
And the weary rest! 


We are wicked—we are weary— 
For us pray, and for us plead; 
God who ever hears the sinless, 
May through you the sinful heed— 
Pray that, through Christ’s mediation, 
All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of Heaven! 








~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the True Democrat. 
The Nailer Boy.* 

Onr readers will remember Exisnu Bur- 
reTr’s account, which we published, of a 
Nailer’s establishment, near Birmiagham ; 
and they doubtless felt particular interest in 
the case of the boy, 10 or LL years old, who 
had worked at the anvil ever since he was 
old enough to stand upon a block beside it. 
A more recent letter gives an interesting ac- 
count of a second visit to the same place, on 
an errand of charity and humanity. The 
first touching narrative, it seems, stirred up 
the sympathies of the youth in New Eng- 
land who read Mr. Burritt’s paper, and on 
the Ist of last December they sent out a con- 
tribution of Fifty Dollars to be applied to 
the education of the Nailer Boy. Mr. Bur- 
ritt acknowledges the receipt of the money, 
and goes on to say: 

* 7 saw it clear that the little fellow was 
to be put to school; that his hammer was to 
be silent on the anvil for the space of one 
cold winter; and that the young folks in A- 
merica would foot the bill. And I was de- 
termined that this should be a Christmas gift 
to him, that he and his young American ben- 
efactors might enjoy it together. So two 
days before Christmas I started from Bir- 
mingham on foot to carry the present to bitin. 

It was a bright frosty morning, and after a 
walk of twelve miles | came in sight of the 
little brick a of the nailer by the way 
side. 1 approached it with mingled emotions 
of solicitude. Perhaps it had been vacated 
by the poor man and his family, and some 
other nailer had taken his place. Perhaps 
the hand that spares neither rich nor poor had 
been there, and I should miss the boy at the 
anvil. I stopped once or twice to listen.— 
‘The windows were open, but all was still.— 
There was no clicking of hammers, nor puf- 
fing of bellows to indicate that the nailer 
family were still its occupants. I began to 
fear that they were gone, and my imagination 
ran rapidly over a hundred casualities and 
changes which might have come upon them. 
The same gate was open that invited me to 
enter last summer; and as J passed through 
it, I met a woman who said the nailer was at 
dinner in the family apartment of the build- 
ing. She went in before me, and the next 
moment I was in the midst of the circle of 
my old acquaintances, who had just arisen 
from the table and were sitting around the 
fire. My sudden appearance in their midst, 
seemed to cause as much pleasure as surprise. 
The father arose and welcomed me with the 
heartiest expressions of good will. Little 
Josiah, the hero of my story, came forward 
timidly with a _— token of recognition 
brightening up his large black eyes. The 
mother, a tidy, interesting looking woman, 
in a clean whiis cap, added he: welcome, and 
I sat down with them, with Josiah standing 
between my knees, avd told them my story— 
how some children in America had interest- 
ed themselves in their boy-—how they had 
thought of him on their way {0 school, and 
talked of him on their way home, 2nd in the 
poten, the kitchen and the cottage—how they 

ad contributed their pennies, which they 
had saved or earned, to send Josiah to schooi, 
to learn to read the testament, and how J had 
come to bring them and to ask if the boy 
could be spared from the anvil. I glanced 
round upon the group of children, whose ea- 
ger eyes indicated that they partially com- 
prehended my errand, and then at a couple of 
sides of bacon suspended over my head.— 
The nailer’s eyes followed my own, and as 
they reciprocally rested on the bacon, he 
commenced his reply from that end of the 
subject. 
He said it was true that many were worse 
off than he, and many were the comforts he 
had that thousands of the poor knew nothing 
of. Here he glanced affectionately at his 
children; but my eye brought him back to 
the bacon, and so he went on, apparently un- 
der a new impression of his resources of 
comfort. He had, he said, to sell some of 
his goods, to buy the pig when very small, 
and had Jagged along with some difficulty 
to feed and fatten him into a respectable size. 
Yes, he was a very clever pig; nor was that 
all; the nailing business had become better, 
by a half-penny a thousand, than when I was 
with them in the summer, and Josiah could 
now earn ninep a day. He wanted to 
send all his children to school ; if they could 
not read they would be poor if they should 
come to own parks and carriages. He could 
not bear to see them growing up with no 
books in their hands. He worked long at 
the anvil, as it was; and he was willing to 
work longer and harder, to pay the school- 
master for teaching his children to read.— 


* Our readers will find the account of the 
Nailer boy alluded to by the Democrat, in 
the 65th No. of the Bugle, under the caption 





of “ Severe toil of English operatives.” 


Josiah was now ten years old; he had been 


a faithful boy; he had made nails ever since | 


he was able to hold a hammer; and it was 
for this that he desired the more to send him 
to school. It had troubled him much all 
along that the boy was working so long and 
so well at the anvil, without having any of 
his wages to pay the schoolmaster for teach- 
ing him something that would make him rich 


in his poverty when he came to be a man; | 


and he had tried to make up this to him ina 
little way, by reading to him easy verses 
! from the testament, many of which he had 
| learned by heart. Besides this, he had bought 
ja little picture reading book, since I was 
with them last, and Josiah could master ma- 
ny easy words in it, for he had learned al- 
most all the letters. But he knew this was 
a slow way of getting on, although he feared 
this was the best he could do for him. He 
knew not how to manage to spare him for 
the winter. He had no other boy; there was 
a baby in the cradle only a fortnight old, 
which made him five children under tea years 
of age, to be fed, warmed and clothed through 
the winter months—and here he fell into a 
ealeulation of this kind-—he could now earn 
nine shillings, or about two dollars and twen- 
ty cents a week. His coal cost him three 
shillings a week, and his house rent, two— 
leaving him but four shillings a week for a 
family of seven persons to live upon. Josi- 
ah’s clothes were well nigh gone ; they were 
indeed ragged; there was nothing lett to 
sow patches to; and all he had in the world 
was on him, except a smock frock, which he 
put over them on the sabbath. 

These considerations gave a thoughtful 
tone to the nailer’s voice, as they came upon 
his mind, and a thoughtful air came over the 
family group when he had finished, and they 
all looked straitly into the fire, as much as to 
say, “It cannot be done.” So I began at 
the bacon to soften down these obstacles— 
there were nearly 150 pounds of it, besides 
a spare rib hanging from another joist—and 
suggested how much better off they were 
than ten thousands of poor people in the 
world. Could they ever spare Josiah better 
than during this winter? He would learn 
faster now, than when he is older, and when 
they could not spare him so well. Nor was 
this all; if they could get on without him for 
a few months, he might not only learn to read 
without spelling, but he could teach his three 
little sisters to read during the winter nights, 
and the baby too, as soon as it could talk ; so 
that sending him to school now would be 
like sending all his children to the same 
school. Yes, it might be more than this.— 
Let him go fora few months, and when he 
eame back to the anvil, he might work all 
day, and in the evening he might get togeth- 
er all the nailer children that lived within a 
mile, and teach them how to read and write. 
There was the little Wesleyan chapel within 
a rod of their own coor, lying useless except 
on Sundays. It would be just the place for 
an evening school, for fifty, or even a hun- 
dred little children whose parents were too 
poor to send to the day-schools of the town. 
And wouldn’t they like to look in and see 
Josiah, with his ;..:>er in hand, teaching 
their neighbors’ chiidren in this way; with 
his clean smock-frock on, setting copies in 
the writing-books of the little nailers ? » Jo- 
siah, who was standing between my knees, 
looking sharply into the fire, with his picture 
book in his hand, turned suddenly around at 
this idea, and fixed his eyes inquiringly up- 
on my own. The thought vibrated through 
all the fine-strang sympathies of parental af- 
fection. The mother leaned forward to part 
away the black hair from the boy's forehead, 
and said to his father, softly, that she would 
take his place at the anvil, if they should 
want his wages while at school. ‘This was 
the crisis of my errand, and in my imagina- 
tion, I tried to catch the eyes of the children 
in America, as I went on to say that they 
would not be willing to have Josiah go to 
school in his old worn out clothes, to be 
langhed at or shunned by well-dressed 
school-mates ; nor that he should stay at home 
for want of decent, comfortable clothes. I 
knew what they would say if they were with 
me; and so I offered to fit him out at the tai- 
lor’s with a good comfortable suit, as a part 
of the Christmas present from his young 
friends on the other side of the ocean. The 
little ones were too timid to crow, but they 
looked as though they would when I was 
gone; and the nailer and his wife almost cri- 
ed for joy at what the children of a far off 
land had done for their son. For myself, I 
only regretted that 1 could not share at the 
moment with those young friends, all the 
pleasure I felt in carrying out their wish and 
deed of beneficence. I hope it is not the last 
time that I shall be associated with them in 
these little adventures of benevolence. 

Perhaps I have made too long a story of 
my second visit to the nailer’s cottage. 
will merely add that it was agreed that I 
should proceed into town, a distance of near- 
ly three miles, and make arrangements for 
the boy’s schooling, and be joined there by 
him and his father. So, bidding adieu to the 
remainder of the family, I continued my walk 
jato the town of Broomsgrove, and soon 
found a kind-hearted school-teacher, who 
agreed to take the lad and do his best to for- 
ward his education. Having met several 
gentlemen i” the course of my inquiries, they 
became interes‘*d in the case and went with 
me to the inn, where the lad and his father 
were waiting for me. Thence weall procee- 
ded to a clothing shop, w.rere the little nailer 
was soon fitted with a warm 70d decent suit. 
One of the company, a Baptist minister, to 
whose congregation the schoolmas:er belong- 
ed, promised to call in and see the b.°¥ 0¢¢a- 
sionally, and to let me know how he gets 
On the Monday after Christmas, he made his 
first entry into any school-room.” 


Queen of France. 


The queen disposes of five hundred thou- 
sand francs a year for all her personal expen- 
ses; and certainly she gives more than four 
hundred thousand in charity of all kinds.— 
“M, Appert,”’ she would sometimes say to 
me, “give those five hundred francs we 
spoke of, but put them down upon next 
ts empty.” Imposture, ingratitude, even the 
her, fail to discourage her in her benevolent | 
mission. ‘ Madam,” an old Bonapartist la- | 
dy one day wrote to her, “if the Bourbons | 
had not returned to France—for the misfor- | 
tune of the nation—my beloved mistress and | 
pr » the F Maria Louisa, would | 
still be upon the throne, and I should not be | 
under the humiliating necessity of telling | 
you that I am without bread, and that the 
wretched mattrass upon which [ sleep is 
about to be thrown out of the garret I inhab- 








er 


ronth’s li o i i 
8 a ad the waters are low, my purse | tle instruction to angry menace. 


insolent form of the petitions addressed to | 


it, because my year's rent is unpaid! I dare 
not ask you for assistance, for my heart is 
with my real sovereign, and I cannot prom- 
ise you my gratitude. If, however, you think 


| proper to preserve a life which, since the 


inisfortune of my country, has been so full of 
, bitterness, | will accept a loan: 1 should 
| blush to receive a gist. I am, madam, your 
| servant, Ch—r.”’ 

Ilere was a pretty letter to set before a 
queen; a mode of imploring alms that might 
well have disgusted the most charitable.— 
| But what was Maria Amelie’s reply to the 
| precious epistle? She was accustomed to 
| open all the petitions addressed to her—and 

numerous indeed they were—with her own 
| hand, and to write upon many of them in- 
| Structions for M. Appert. When the imper- 
| tinent missive of the Bonapartist reached that 
, gentleman, the following lines had been ad- 
| ded to it:— She must be very unhappy, for 
| she is very unjust. A hundred francs to be 
| sent to her immediately; and lL beg M. Ap- 
| pert to make inquiries concerning this lady’s 
, cireumstances.” M. Appert, indignant at 
| the tone of the letter, ventured to remonstrate; 
| but the queen insisted, and even tripled her 
| intended donation, in case it should be re- 

quired by her singular petitioner, whom her 
| almoner accordingly proceeded to visit. 1 
| knocked at a worm-eaten door, on the fifth 
| floor of a house in the Rue St. Andre des 
Arts, and a lady dressed in black (it was her 
only gown) opened it. 

“Sir,” said she, much agitated, ¢are you 
the commissary of police come to arrest me 
for my shameful letter to the queen? You 
must forgive me: Iam so unhappy that at 
times I become deranged. Lam sorry to have 
written as I did to a princess whom all the 
poor call good and charitable.” 

B. Be not alarmed, madam,” I replied, ta- 
king her petition from my pocket. ‘ Read 
her majesty’s orders; they will enable you 
to judge of her better than anything I could 
tell you.” 

Madame C. read the affecting words ad- 
ded by the queen; then, bursting into tears, 
she pressed the paper to her lips. ‘ Sir,” 
she exclaimed, ‘give me nothing, but leave 
me this holy relic. I will die with hunger 
with it upon my heart.” . 

“Madame C. proving in all respects wor- 
thy of the queen’s generosity, I left her the 
three hundred franes, but had much difficulty 
in prevailing on her to give up the petition, 
which I still preserve with respect and ven- 
eration. This trait of the Queen of the 
— is only one of ten thousand.’’—Black- 
Wo0ds. 


London Police. 

The connection between Poverty and Crime 
practically illustrated.—On Saturday last a 
remarkable proof was afforded, at the Police 
Court, of the truth of the theory so often pro- 
pounded, more particularly of late years, that 
poverty and crime are intimately associated. 
A grown-up lad, and a lad who had evident- 
ly been educated and respectably brought up, 
was putto the bar on a charge of having 
broken one of the street lamps at a late hour 
of Friday night. 

“I admit,” said he, “the charge. But 
why, why, Mr. Rushton have I committed 
the offence? I was hungry—I was ill. I 
called twice at the Parish office to procure a 
pass to my native land, Ireland, but, without 
giving me time to tell that I was ill, I was 
ushered out of their office and forced into the 
street. I then sought the Police court, sir, 
to make you acquainted with my suffering, 
but the police officer on duty at the outer 
door refused me admittance. I made a se- 
cond attempt to get in to you, but he repuls- 
ed me. What, then, could I do? Driven 
from the Parish office and the Police court, 
what was I todo? Why, wandering about 
the streets, last night, friendless and hungry, 
I bethought myself of breaking a lamp, in 
order to draw public attention to my case.— 
The result is known; I broke it; and here I 
am, in the last stage of distress.” 

The recital of the short but melancholy 
tale created a feeling of deep sympathy for 
the unfortunate lad. Mr. Rushton immedi- 
ately sent for Mr. Rowland, who, on being 
made acquainted with what had been stated, 
said that he had not asked for a pass at the 
Parish office. 

“No,” rejoined the prisoner, “I had not 
time toask for it. I had not even time to 
say that I was ill, when I was ushered out 
of the office.” 

Mr. Rowland further explained; after 
which Mr. Rushton said, “I am | sorry 
he has been refused entrance here. No per- 
son, however wretched, must, in future, be 
impeded, on any account, from coming before 
me 


Mr. Parkison: “He came twice to the 
Bridewell, and complained that the officer 
hed refused him admission on two occa- 
sions.” 

Mr. Rushton: ‘Jt must never occur again. 
Both the magistrates and the parish authori- 
ties sit daily, and the most wretched of the 
whole community have a right to come be- 
fore them and tell their tales of distress.— 
(To the prisoner; ) I shall not punish you 
for this. Your circumstances were urgent, 
thongh this is not the way you should have 
acted. You should have waited to see me. 
If the officer repulsed you, you might have 
waited until [ came out. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, I shall not punish you. The 
Parish office must pass you to Ireland with- 
out delay. 

The prisoner, who seemed much affected 
with the magistrate’s kind treatment towards 
him, was then sent to the Parish office to re- 
ceive the pass. 





The Shepherd’s Dog. 


The Shepherd's Dog in his own depart- 
ment is a jtifect miracle of intelligence.— 
Ile understana ® the signs, the voice, the look 
of his master. He “°llects the scattered sheep 
at the slightest signa !s Separates any one that 
is indicated from the re."t Of the flock, drives 
thein wherever he is told, "ad keeps them all 
the time under perfect contro,,” less by his ac- 

tive exertions than by the modu, ‘tions of his 
» ‘ from gen- 
voice which expresses every tone “OM g 
T,, ese are 
his ordinary performances, visible every” day 
ina thousand pastures. But he can do gn “® 
ter wonders. It chanced one night that sev- 
en hundred lambs, committed to the care of 
the Ettrick Shepherd broke loose from his 





| control, and scampered away in three divis- | 


ions over hill and plain. ‘Sirrah, my man,’ 
said Hogg mournfully to his colly, meaning 
it for an expression of grief, and not for a di- 
rection, ‘the’re awa.’ Silently and without 
his master’s knowledge, for it was too dark 
to see, the dog left his side, while the Shep- 


| herd passed the hours till morning in a wea- 


ry and fruitless search after his wandering 
charge. At the dawn of the day he was 
about to return home with a heart full of des- 
pair, when he caught sight of Sirrah guard- 
Ing at the bottom of a deep ravine, not as he 
had first supposed, one division of the lambs, 
but the whole of the vast flock, without a 
solitary exception. ‘It was,’ says James 
Hogg, ‘the most extraordinary circumstance 
that had ever occurred in my pastoral life.— 
How he had got all the divisions collected in 
the dark, is beyond my comprehension. The 
charge was left entirely to himself, from mid- 
night until the rising of the sun, and if all 
the shepherds in the forests had been there 
to assist him, they could not have effected 
it with greater propriety.’ 


A Hint for the Cape. 
WAR DINNERAND THANKSGIVING, 
BY ADAM FITZ-ADAM, ESQ. 

It is not creditable to a “thinking people” 
that the two things they most thank God for 
should be eating and fighting. We say 
grace when we are going to cut up lamb and 
chicken, and when we have stuffed ourselves 
with both to an extent that an ourang outang 
would be ashamed of; we offer up our best 
praises to the Creator for having blown and 
sabred his “images,”’ our fellow-creatures, to 
atoms, and drenched them in blood and dirt. 
This is odd. Strange that we should keep 
our must pious transports for the lowest of 
our appetites, and the most melancholy of 
our necessities! that we should never be 
wrought up into paroxysns of holy gratitude 
but for bubble and squeak, or a good-sized 
massacre! that we should think it ridiculous 
to be asked to say grace for a concert or a 
flower-show, or the - of a gallery of pic- 
tures, or any other of the divinest gifts of 
heaven; yet hold it to be the most natural 
and exalted of impulses, to fall on our knees 
for having kicked, beaten, torn, shattered, 
drowned, stifled, exenterated, mashed and 
abolished thousands of our “neighbors,” 
whom we are directed to “love as ourselves!” 
—Sam Sly’s African Journal. 


O’Connell. 


Mr. O'Connell, it is said, is dying. The 
state of his health prevents his removal to 
Ireland. His Confessor, Dr. Miley. left 
Dublin by express, to attend him in London, 
where he now remains. His complaint is 
stated to be water on the chest and dropsy in 
the legs—fatal symptoms ever at his time of 
life. ‘The number of inquiries daily at his 
hotel is great, and it is said a servant from 
the Palace is among the number. His span 
of life has already exceeded the three score 
and ten of the sacred volume; and the men- 
tal and physical wear and tear he has under- 
gone during the last forty years show that 
his constitution must have been originally 
hard as iron to resist the inroads of disease 
so long. ‘I'wo things have enabled him to 
preserve his health to this time—tempe- 
rance and exercise. All excitement during 
life from fermented liquors he has studiously 
shunned, and whenever opportunity permit- 
ted, he indulged in as much physical exer- 
tion as time enabled him to command. His 
end is drawing to a close during the severest 
affliction with which Heaven can visit his 
country. 

Effects of Cultivation. 

Buffon asserts that wheat is a factitious 
grain, and there is scarcely a vegetable, what- 
ever its present character, on our farms, that 
can be found growing naturally. “Rye, rice, 
barley, and even oats, cannot be found wild, 
that is to say, growing naturally, in any part 
of the world.” All have been modified by 
the industry and skill of man, from their ori- 
ginals, and to such a degree as not to admit 
of our recognizing them, or even of discover- 
ing their relations. Such are the effects of 
cultivation, that from a small, bitter Chilian 
root, we have succeeded in obtaining the po- 
tato. From the acrid and nauseous opium 
gravsolens, comes the delicious celery, and 
from the diminutive colewort, with its seven 
distinctive leaves, and ungrateful flavor, the 
sapid and nutricious cabbage of a dozen lbs. 
weight.—Maine Farmer. 


Tue Buriat Question. —A few days 
since a laboring man in the parish of Bish- 
op’s Stortford, having lost his infant by death, 
applied to the vicar of the parish for the in- 
terment. He met the vicar in his clerical 
robes coming from prayers, and asked him to 
bury his child, at the same time presenting 
the certificate of its death, and informing him 
that its birth had been duly registered, ac- 
cording to the Registration Act, but that it 
was not baptized. ‘The vieai replied, “Your 
child died an infidel.” The parent replied, 
* But, Sir, it was but nineteen days old, how 
could it believe?’ We answered, * he could 
not bury the child, as, not having been bap- 
| tized it died an infidel.” 





Sinconan Movement.— What all the ex- 
| citement for the last fifty years could not 

bring about for the Roman Catholics, the 
| changes in the Government church, under 
| Dr. Pusey, have very tranquilly and_surpri- 
| singly introduced. It is stated in an English 
| paper that the Eucharist was carried through 
| the streets by the Catholics. with lights bla- 
| zing in procession, to visit the death bed of 
| one of the faithful. The people stood uncov- 

ered as it passed. Such an event has not 

occurred in England since the reformation.— 
| In Catholic countries these ceremonies are 
| common. 


An invalid once sent for a physician, and 
after detaining him for some time, with a de- 
scription of his pains, aches, etc., he thus 

| summed ep; * Now, doctor, you have ham- 
bugged me Jong enough with good-for-noth- 
‘ing pills and syrups, they don’t touch the 
real difficulty. Twleh you to strike the cause 
| of my ailments, if in your power to reach it.” 
“Jt shall be done,” said the doctor, at the 
same tiie lifting his cane and demolishing a 
| decanter of gin that stood on the sideboard. 
Vicrory or Deatu.—aA story is told of a 
worthy lad from * Old Edgefield” who was 
recently doubting whether or not he should 
| volunteer for Mexico. One of the flags wav- 
ing in his eyes somewhat discouraged him. 
“ Victory is a good thing,’ said he, * but 
wiv put ‘Victory or Death?’ Put it V ic 
‘; Cripple,” said he, “and I'll go that! 





tory 


| wr Passenocers.—A report recent- 
‘| a + Congress gives the number of 
Bini rants wh, ? arrived in the United States 
for ihe eat endi. “* ™ the 30th of last Sep- 
tember a 158 618 of —- 90,973 oe 
y . . - tae 

males, 66,778 females, * and 897 sex not s 


LOOKING GLASSES. 


In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 





CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1816. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Ilas changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerable additi to the 
old stock, respectfully solicit the patronage 
of the old customers and the public. They 
are constantly receiving 
SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,--and Articles in 
their line not on hand will be ordered on 
short notice. 
They will try to keep such an assortment? 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 
Schools and Merehants supplied on }ibera) 


terms. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
D. L. GaLsreath, H 
Jesse Hotmes, 
Salem, Ist mo. 28th, 1846. 


WANTED, 


1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or i2 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1846. 











CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Skins 
Shoes, Boots. Sugar, Molasses, Tea, Coffee, 
Spice, Fish; Cin. mould Candles. Tar by 
the kit and barrel. Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Flaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &c., b 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1816. 


REMOVAL. 
Grorce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 
LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 


Have associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-C URE,,. 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value,. 
in the treatment not only of chronic but acute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they wilk 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 
January 1, 1847. 














DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS 
Salem, O. ist mo. 30th. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
— 0: —— 
OHIO, 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T. 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville ; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
East Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown ; Ruth y= 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington ; Willard Curtis. 
‘lyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; Lucy Stone. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; E. P. Basset, and Joseph Car- 
roll. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Owen Thomas. 
Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 
Richfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester ~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; C. W. Leffingwell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Bath; G. MeClond. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville ; A. Joiner. i” 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


more. 

INDIANA. 
Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond ; Joseph Addleman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 


and Wm. 





ted. 


Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 











